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DR. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


HAVE seen many varieties of experience among my fellowmen, and have had many ups and downs in 
| my own ministry. There are many things which I should not do again if, with my present knowl- 
edge, I were permitted to begin life once more. But even if that opportunity were afforded me, I would 
choose again to be a minister of the gospel, only with more enthusiasm and self-sacrifice than ever. I de- 
sire to say, with the sainted Henry Martyn, ‘‘ Thank God, I am Christ’s minister.’’—From the Ministry of 


the Word, a volume of lectures by Dr. Taylor to theological students. 
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A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 1894 
Extraordinary Premium for 


We offer it FREE. 
‘* The Congregationalist*’ Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 


‘new subscriber with - - . ° $6 


For 88.00 we will senda copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 


an old or new subscriber) and a copy 


of the Bible for - - . . ‘ $5 


THE ** CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 4} x 6g x 1} 
inches, The text occu 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the * Helps ” 500 pages. 

Ty pe—a special size, very 
di stinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min 
on. 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white. 
Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 

under gold edges. 

The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited by 
the most eminent Ameri- 
canand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by many new maps. 





We unbhesitatingly recommend the book as 
THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copies of the Bible, sent 


postpard for 3.25. 























The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. It isa 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
line is valuable and worth reading. LIllus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
duced. Tbe new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever, Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 
25 cents ; 6 months, $1.00. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all mew subscribers for 1894. 





your renewal and a 
Send new name with $6 
-—— and —— 

| two papers and 
Receive the $4.00 Bible. 


The Congregationalist, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs . ° . ° ° ° ° . ° 
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Uncounted Factors . . ° : ° . ° 
Our Leading Metropolitan Church . . ° 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 


IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 


CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 


wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 


subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 4 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column, 


Discounts according to amount of contract. 


READING NOTICES, leaded vonpareil, 50 cents per 


line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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My praise of this Service (No. 1) is up. ‘ 

stinted, both as to contents and mechanical é 

execution. ; 
—PASTOR UNION CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, ¢ 


“The Congregationalist” 
..» SERVICES ... 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre. 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re. 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 

as the hymns and readings. 

é 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 
Subscriptions for single copies of the Sery- 


ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 


No. 1, A Service of Thanksgiving. 
(3d Edition.) 
No. 2, Commemorating the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
(Season of Forefathers’ Day.) 
To follow: No. 3—A Service for 
Christmastide. No. 4—A Service for 
the New Year. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
7 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
De ee oe ee eS eS ee oe ee ee) 





s ’ 
Subscribers’ Column. 
Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The White City.—An evening at the World’s Fair, 
illustiated by a set of nearly 150 fine slides, by the aid of 
a calcium light. The subscriber gives lecture or illus- 
trates for others. Terms surprisingly low. “ L.” 





Wanted.—A position as companion to a lady in or 
near Boston, by an educated middle-aged lady. Best 
of references given. Address A. B. ©., care Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Wanted.—For Christian service to save unruly boys, 
young men who have given themselves to God. Hard 
work, simple fare, small pay, on an industrial farm 
where some manual labor will be required. There will 
be thorough training for institutional work. Address 
Rev. John Dooly, Supt., Burnham Industrial Farm, 
Canaan Four Corners, K: ¥. 





HWousekeeper.—A middle-aged lady of superior abil 
ity desires a position as housekeeper in a private family 
where one or more servants are employed; city or coun- 
try; terms reasonable. Address N. H.,14 Chestnut St., 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 183. Contains new 
songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 
single copy by mail. i 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 


Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SER 
‘Gold, Frankin- 


of the same nature are :—The Gift of God,” old, Fran! 
cense and Myrrh," “Christmas Joy Bells,’’ ‘Noel, “Good 
Will to Men,” “Peace on Earth,” and ‘The Christ of Bethle- 
hem." Price of each, § cents per single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by 1. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are “A Jolly Christmas,’ ‘One Christmas Eve," “A Christ- 
mas Vision,” “The New Santa Claus,” “Santa Claus & Co., 
“Judge Santa Claus,” “Catching Kriss Kringle, “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,” “The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though net de 
signed especially for the pepote. Price 30 cts, All of the a wee 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail .s 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey an {. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment whi - 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics A 
both. It is very entertaining “sy will nodoubt meet with muc 
favor. Price 10 cents per single copy. & 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. by W. L. Mason i ae 
other entertainment which has ng: with much success and ap 
roval. Price ro cents per single copy. 
OTHE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks snd 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the fife of ge rae 
while on earth, —— verses, cee ne ee an 
ressive music. Price 20 cents per sin yp by mati. * 
: The December number of the MUSICAL v ISITOR’ 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very ae 
number in that direction. _ Price 15 cents per copy by cation, 
Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on appii< 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 
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READY EVERYWHERE WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER FIRST. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The First Number of a New Volume. Beginning Some Important Serials. 























Ilustrations py Curtpe Hassam, CHARLES DANA GIBsON, GEORGE WHARTON Epwarps, E. L. M. Papr, Louis Logs, 
W. TABER, J. CARRELL Lucas, M. TRAUTSCHOLD, GEORGE MICHEL, C. W. ALLERS, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, WALTER SHIRLAW. 


THE CONTENTS INCLUDE: 

A Very Timely Paper on Bismarck. The report of Tramping with Tramps. 4 record of most unusual ad- 
a visit to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh, by a personal friend of ventures. A study of tramp life in America,— North, East, 
the ex-chancellor—his conversation on American and Ger- South, and West,—how tramps live, how they travel, how 
man topics, etc. Illustrated. they are treated in different parts of the country; bya young 

An Unpublished Poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson. man who has lived with them, disguised as a tramp. With 
Written to Lowell on his fortieth birthday. ap, tng er: 

Fifth Avenue. Illustrated by Childe Hassam. “My First Lions.” An exciting story of hunting fierce 
A delightful paper by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with Seer ABfos-—- the Haat <t aeteees Seale Papen 
ten large illustrations. . : 

Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. The firs: “ a ‘é a4 oe ee berry ae 
of two papers contributed by the nearest friend of the great neo Moesmien ill rl Ae <fpsesemuadirelt ee cas. 
actor, containing in the familiar letters glimpses of Mr. Pa Ear seat 

ooth, the winning companion and the generous friend. ary Hallock Foote, Anna Eichber 
Booth, the winning companion and the g friend Complete Stories by Mary Hallock Foote, Anna Eichberg 

James Russell Lowell on «Humor, Wit, Fun, King, A. W. Drake, and Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
and Satire.”’ A hitherto unpublished essay, the first Artists’ Adventures: «The Rush to Death.” 
‘of several to be printed by arrangement with Mr. Lowell’s First of a group of separate papers recording notable adven- 
literary executor. tures, either humorous, dangerous, or tragic in character, 


: = : from the pens of well-known American artists, with illus- 

George Michel, a Great French Painter. An article trations by the authors. Walter Shirlaw’s “ Rush to Death” 

on “The Painter of Montmartre,” richly illustrated with re- in this number will be followed by a humorous story of a 
productions of his works. 


French courier, “‘ Baader,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, in the 
A Story by George Kennan. A Psychological Study Christmas number. 


from Life, entitled “John Henderson, Artist,” by the famous 
Siberian traveler, George Kennan. 

Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War. 
A narrative of the adventurous experiences of General John 
C. Breckinridge after Na,“ oerree by John Taylor Wood, 
a member of the party, Illustrated. 


Taking Napoleon to St. Helena. The second part of 
the diary of the Admiral’s Secretary who accompanied Napo- 
leon into exile. 

se Luvbyrd Goes a-Courting ”’ js one of several humor- 
ous contributions to the “Lighter Vein” department,— il- 
lustrated by C. D. Gibson. . 



























THE NEW NOVEL BY MARK TWAIN, 


which will begin in the December CENTURY, like several of Mark Twain’s stories, has for its scene a steamboat town on the 
Mississippi River forty years ago. It is perhaps the most dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever written. ‘ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” a hard-headed country lawyer, furnishes much of the fun that one naturally ex- 
pects to find in a story by the author of “The Innocents Abroad,” but he appears in quite 
another light in the murder trial which forms the thrilling climax of the story. The plot 
introduces a novel and ingenious employment of science in the detection of crime. The 
story will run through six or seven numbers. Other important serials to begin soon include: 
A NEW SERIES OF COLE’S ENGRAVINGS. 

The publication in THE CENTURY of engravings of Old Italian Masters by Timothy Cole 
has made an epoch in the history of American art by the popularization of the work of the 
world’s greatest painters. Mr, Cole is now engaged upon a supplemental series on the Old 
Dutch Masters, the results of which are such as one might expect from the enthusiasm of 
The first of these will appear in the Christmas number. 

IMPORTANT PAPERS ON MUSIC. 


Following the articles already printed in THE CENTURY on musical topics by such eminent composers as Messrs. Gounod, Mas- 
senet, and Saint-Saéns, THE CENTURY will print a group of similar papers on the great composers of the past, from the pens of the 
most famous of living musicians. These will include a brilliant paper on Schumann by Grieg, another on Schubert by Dvofak, a 
third on Berlioz by Reyer (the composer of “ Salammb6’’), a study of Grieg by William Mason, and others of equal interest. 


IMPORTANT EXPEDITIONS. 


At the present time THE CENTURY is gathering, and will soon print, the results of expeditions recently completed or now being 
carried out in distant and little-visited parts of all the five great continents of the world. . 
December will be a great Christmas Number. 
Four Dollars will bring you this splendid magazine for one year. Begin with the new volume, November number. THe Century is always issued on THE 
FIRST DAY OF THE MONTH. Dealers will receive subscriptions, or remittances may be made to the publishers direct by check, draft, money- or express-order, 
or in registered letter. Single numbers, 35 cents each. THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


OB OO OOD OO GE' BD BOGE DBD GE BI CIBER RB 
Published Ite Dey: Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 


” CALI FO RN IA and 
NUMBER 102, 1 Somerset Street. 


the M e * e 
idwinter Fair. _ 
Personally Conducted TH E OLD BI B LES om. geen ge 


EXCURSIONS. | PARMERS’ ALMANACK|$ Devotional Books ects 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston rma 
ue FoR 1894 Tneolpicatant BOOKS 


CORRESPONDENCE L¥SSONS civen by 
We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 





There is this trouble about special 
providences,-- namely: there is often 
a doubt as to which party was intended 
to be the beneficiary. In thecase of the 
| Children, the Bears and the Prophet, 
| the bears got more real satisfaction 
out of the episode than the prophet 
did, because they got the children. — 
Pupp’NHEAD WiLson’s CALENDAR. 








Mr. Cole in his new work. 
























od Falst tn ettensesising = Come rot Server. 
*ndly, busine 
Bee notes. Taneean Fr B CAL AWAY, “5 West Sist churches, Sunday schools, students and the gen- 
new York, SF eral reader at lowest prices. Special attention 
an WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- Price Ten Cents. given to matt orders. 
~ eed IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED dectianchineeioe 
NNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- Meitig “he 
NG COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE Se ea 
MCT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT Was SEEN| WILLIAM WARE & CO., Pubiishers, Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 
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y] for the price of ] , 
Practically your choice of any 
‘ American periodical FREE. 
, We have carefully investigated the offer made below by the Codey Publish- 
: ing Co. and have se He advantage of it ourselves. We believe it to be absolutely , 
: trustworthy in every particular. : 
$ > 
> 
} 
ra 
7 
7 
Za 
> 
‘ ' . Set ' ‘ 
Pres t-Lincoln at 1 Bank N.Y. ; 
ang =X.Post Master General U.S.A. : 
Ex Post Master New York City. 


We Will Present You ~ 
with aone years fully paid sut eieen ANY ONE of 
7 thefollowingd Madazines or Periodicals: 

4 INIS UNPARALLELED OFFER,, 


(AW an AV\(0 Malanielellerclismieiant ile 
\ . | 








Gopky’s & Scripner’s. Regular price of both is $6.00. Yon receive both by sending $3.00 toGodey’s, N.Y. @ 
ce ‘« LIPPINCOTT’S. “ “ 6.00. és “ 3,00 * ee 

> Review or REVIEWS. “ 5-50. " * yae.:™ ae 
sig ‘* PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. ‘* 5.00. = es 3.007% Ae 
= ‘*Goop HousEKEEPING. a 5-00. is oe 300 0°" a 
6 ‘*DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE. ‘ 5.00. sd a 3.00 . * ee! 
“ ** THE COSMOPOLITAN, as 4.50. “6 “ 3.00 ‘ i 

4oe Ges ‘*New York LEDGER. = 5.00. os Sop a 

» as ‘* SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs, “ 4.50. ae “ 3.00 ; ‘ 

Sin ee “LIFE. ” “ 8.00. “ “ 5.00 “ 

; “s ** JUDGE. ss as $.00. “6 ss S00 -** s6 

7 “e ‘+ PUCK. bs “f 8.00. x es 5.00. . *¢ ts 

, - ““NorTH AM. REVIEW. ‘*s 8.00. ie “ 5.co. ss 

; ss “THE CeNnTuryY. ‘ - 7-00, e « 4.00 os 

4 ss “* HARPER’S BAZAAR. ss 7.00. be “s 4500" ° “ 
ss ‘© HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 2 7.00, ns os ino: * + 

; “ ‘* FRANK LESLIE’S ILL’D WEEKLY. 7.00. ds “6 4.00. ~*s “6 

: The above combinations are merely suggestions. If you prefer to couple Godey’s with 


pany other periodical we will furnish rates corresponding to the above on any American 
publication desired. This is not an ordinary clubbing proposition. Terms like these were 
Pnever offered before; and cannot be had elsewhere. 

*Govey’s MAGAZINE in its latest number just received will compare favorably with any similar 
@ publication on either side of the water. The illustrations are superb, and the letter press is perfect. 
g its contributions are selected with great care and judgment. Itis truly an educator while always 
pentertaining, The lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite 
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P water colors. Their complete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.”"—J, Y. 
: Mailand Express. 

> A limited number of specimen copies of Godey's Magazine free on application, or purchase a 
copy from your nearest newsdealer. 

@¢ 4 §a"Spccia! Limited Offer to readers ot THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The regular cash 
e| yearly subscription price of GoDEY’s MAGAZINE, THE LaApbIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE 
$ | DeLineaTor (Butterick’s) combined is $5.00. If you will send at once $3,00 to Godey’s 
> | Magazine, 21 Park Row, New York, we will forward GopEy’s MAGAZINE for one entire year 
@ 

p 7 

$| Lapies’ Home Journat and Tue DeLINEATOoR, (Butterick’s), 


4 Above ofler good on/y when remittances are sent, direct to 


Godey Publishing Co, 21 Park Row, New York. 


a 
¢ 
3 NOTE—Remit to Godey's, by Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


Pilgrim Christmas Services| Christmas “*<* 1893 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 





| (12 months) from date of receiving subscription, and one whole year (12 months each) of THE 
I 
l 


wwe > 
VUVUy oe 











FRITION — Christmas Cantata, sy Dr. W. HowaRv 
> NS OF JOANK. Songs. Dialogues. Recitations. Only a 
ke 2 NEW SERVICE XXIX a | few rehearsals needed ........... 30 cents by mail. 


OUR SAVIOR-KING.—Fy the Rev. Roperr 
Lowry. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
has GOOD WILL TO MEN . new this season. 86 payves........ 5 cents by mail, 


THE CROWNING DAY .—A service with new 


The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. music for primary classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
ona ‘ ! CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 
” copies, $4.00; single copies, 5 cents. | on woe vo deg aS ANNUAL No 24.—Contains a 
The Abridged Edition, Fami variety of beautifui Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
e : amiliar Music, 8 pages. | eeqiTA TIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 3 cents. No. 4. Choice, fresh, simpie...... 4 cents by mail 
A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 
ALSO Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etc. 


I. Christmas Gospel. 

IX. Child Immanuel. XII. Coronation. 

XVII. Guiding Star. XXII. Holy Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 


Price, 100 copies, 84.00; samples to superintendents, 2 cts. each. 


IV. Manger Child. THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO. 


, Ts 2 J 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Te ae Course of study ee thorough, Biblical and 
' an Tae practical. Special ius ruction in New Testament 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, eres and advanced Semitic studies. Aiso an 

lective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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By MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Customs and Fashions of 


Old New England. 
12mo, cloth, - $1.25. 
“Thanks to her investigation, we may follow 
the Puritan child from his cradle through his 
life. There is not one of the fifteen chapters 
which is not full of interest.”—N. Y. Sun. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England. 


12mo, cloth, - $1.25. 


“A fresh and valuable bouk.’’—Critic, 

“It is interesting, entertaining, instructive.” 
—Evangelist. 

“A graphic picture of the life of the Puri- 
tans.”— Boston Traveller. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


TWO BOOKS... 
2 
; 
; 





FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. Yol.1. 


By W. F. SUDDS. A fine col- 
lection (vocal and instrumental) 
for the reed organ, coming within 
the ability of young performers. 
Price, paper, 50.3; boards, 75«. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. Yol.2. 


By W. F. SUDDS. RECENTLY 
IssUED. Price same as Vol. |. 


Whitney's Organ Album. 


fe} 3 
a, 
} rc) 
( Compiled by 8S. B. WHITNEY, 
’ Organist, Church of the Advent, 


Boston. ; 
A new collection for pipe organ. 


e 
U For teachers and for organists 
generally; carefully edited with 
a registration and gecsiee. Every 


piece in the book can be played 


NEW 
WS | 
BOOKS 


y on a second or third manual 

organ. Price, boards, &2.00; 
\ cloth, 82.50. 
- ° 


Selected Gems of Modern 
Favorites. 


,Edited by J.C. MACY. A better grade of organ pieces, 
oe organists. Especially desirable for those in- 
tending to take positions in churches. Boards, $1.50. 


Barnett’s Selections and Organ Voluntaries. 


125 pages; nearly 250 approved selections; elegant, 
tasteful and appropriate music. $1.50. 


Organ at Church and in Concert. 


Compiled and arranged by J. W, Simpson The pieces 
are of sufficient variety to satisfy exacting orga nists, 
No finer collection of organ pieces has been publishes 
for years. #2. 

Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 








Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold ou installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
| C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C, H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





rr 


* Christmas Greeting—%¢ 
Prince of Peace—Infant 4 
NV iehen nem King — Birthday of our$ 


—Four Christmas services * 
King— Fo s fie 








complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns an 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 4 
Cantatas:—“Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full ones, 7 
tra acep’t: very fine; 30 cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ } 
Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, %cts., postp’d. a 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 944 W. Madison st. Chicago, 0° 





20th Edition, UM for 25c. (or stamps). 


MAN HAIR, 


Turns Grey and the Remedy. 





Why it Falls Off, 4 

By Prof HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 

W. G. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, aia 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —Athenwu 
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REVELL’s NEW Books 


By Adela E. Orpen. 


The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Lite 
and Travels of Adelia Gates. Illustrated. 
Svo, Cloth; wee Pas ooo cick 5555's 5's 

“ The story of a woman of indomitable pluck and 

rseverance, who never gave up for beaten, who 
never considered herself ne? beg g or too old for any 
desirable undertaking, whether it was reducing the 
great country boys to order by the use of the switch 
asa school mistress of fifteen, beginning Latin to fit 
for college at thirty. taking up the career of artist at 
fifty. or crossing the Sahara at Sixty-eight.” —7he 

N.Y. Evangelist. 

By Rev. B. F. Meyer. 

The Way into the Holiest: Expositions of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Series. U2NO; RMN a's ats lek se 

“These expositions have the character of all Mr. 

Meyer's writings, They combine devout insight into 
the rich resources of the Word of God, with skill in 
adapting it to the spiritual needs of his readers. He 
is earnest. practical, personal, and he does not allow 
his good intentions te supply the place of research 
and study, or to supersede the necessity of thinking 
for himself.""— Zhe /ndependent, 


By Rev. Newman Hall, D.D. 


Atonement: The Fundamental Fact of Chris- 
tianity. L210 GOON oi. 3 0 ees Ss 75 
“This valuable litle volume will do much to assist 
in their study of this important subject those who 
may not have access to more elaborate works or leis- 
ure for the study of them, It is a book which cannot 
have too large a circulation,”"—7he Christian at 


Work 
By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

Tom Heron of Sax. A Story of the Evan- 
gelical Revival of the XVIII Century. 8vo, 
COU... ... cis atpesendaesk owes 1.50 

“ Evelyn Everett Green writes decidedly enter- 
taining books,” — The Congregationalist. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 
Cuicaco : 148 & 150 Madison St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


NEW BOOKS. 


s"» Vailed, postpaid, on receipt Of price. 


SILVER BOWLS. 


By Mrs. GEORGE A. PAULL (Minnie E. Kenney). 
428 pp., 4 illustrations, $1.50. 
Another interesting book for Sabbath schools by 

this popular writer. 

GLEN-CAIRN LIBRARY. Six books by Mrs. 
GEORGE A. PAULL. 12mo, illustrated, $7.00. 


Mrs. Morse’s Girls, 
Christie’s Next Things, 
Bernie’s Light, 
Christie’s Home-Making, 
The Whatsoever Ten, 
Silver Bowls. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or Astronomy 
for Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. Rewritten 
and enlarged from the 20th London edition. 16 illus- 
trations, 12mo, $1.25. 


INTHE PINE WOODS. 





12mo, 


By Rey. T. L. BAILY. 


Imo, $1.25. 
MR.GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. A com 
panion volume to “Adam’s Daughters.” By JULIA 


MCNAIR WRIGHT, 12mo, $1.50. 

ON A SNOW-BOUND TRAIN. 
JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo, §1.25. 

THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. New edition from 
Lewtype. 60 cents. 

DAILY FOOD. A new and elegant edition, large 
print and fine paper, with 12 beautiful illustrations. 


A story by 


Handsomely bound in delicate and dainty cloth, 
silt, 75 cents; extra thin paper, calf, $1.00. 

Do., (Amo, cloth, 15 cents; gilt, 20 cents; morocco or 
calf, 0 cents, 


JESUS ONLY. A selection of daily texts about 
Christ arid His work, the same plan as “ Daily Food.” 
With 12 illustrations. Cloth, gilt, 75 cents; calf, $1.00. 

*LARKE ON THE PROMISES. Special edi- 
tion on fine thin paper. Calf, gilt, $1.00. 

SUNDA Y-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty volumes, 

Lmo, in a neat chestnut case, $25.00 net. 
This library is composed of books of unusual excel- 
nee and interest. They are adapted to the various 

“s€s usually found in Sabbath schools. 


le 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


160 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
# and 50 EAST 284 STREET, NEW YORK. 


mutes, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 


leago, 211,213 Wabash Av. San Francisco, 735 Mark’t St. 
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Rev. GgEo. DANA BOARDMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
“ Dr. Barrows is the only competent historian of the Parliament of Religions.” 


THOS. RICHEY, D. D., New York, N. Y. 
“Tam of the opinion that the Rev. Dr. Barrows is of all persons the best calculated to write the history of 
the Parliament of Keligions.” ° ; 


Rey. JosEPH COOK, Boston, Mass. 
ae og more my congratulations to you on your resplendent service to the truth ip the Parliament of 
gions. 


Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., Union Theological Seminary, New York.- 
Chri an —_, a new and important epoch in the history of religion and will stimulate efforts for the reunion of 
stendom. 


DR. JOHN HENRY BARROWS’S GREAT HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORLD’S PARLIAMENT oF RELIGIONS 


IN TWO VOLUMES—700 PAGES EACH. 


The only Official, Reliable, Full and Authentic Report of the most notable 
Congress of Modern Times. 


What did Judaism say ? 
What did pe er say? 
What did the Buddhists say’? * 
What did the Hiadus say? 
What did the Mohammedans say ? 
What did the Shintoists say ? 

« What did the Confucians say? 
What did the Parsees say? What did Methodism say ? 
What did Cardinal Gibbons say? What did Vonyregationalism say ? 


You will find it just as they said it in Dr. Barrows’s great book. 


BEWARE OF UNAUTHORIZED IMITATIONS. 


Hon. CHARLES C, BONNEY, President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, writes to Dr. Barrows: 
“Your history is the only authorized publication of the kind—the only one for the preparation of which 
have been furnished the original papers preserted in the Parliament—the only one which the writers and speak- 


, 


ers can be expected to aid with their revision '’— 


What did Dharmapala say ? 

What did Joseph Cook say ? 

What did Mozoomdar say ? 

What did the Archbishop of Zante say ? 
What did Vivekananda Y. ? 

What did the Angelican Church say ? 
What did Prince Wolkensky say ? 


CHICAGO, IIL, Nov. 3, 1893. 
Col. HENRY L. TURNER, Esq., President Parliament Publishing Co.: 
My Dear te Ere tg ey 3 to your favor of the 2d inst, I desire to say that in my opinion the Rev. John 
Hen arrows, D. D., is the only person abie to intelligently edit the published proceedings of the Pariiament of 
Religious. * He alone can accurately write the history of the great event. The Parliament Publishing Co., of 
which you are President, has been officially authorized to publish these proceedings. All other publications are 
necessarily unauthorized, unofficial, inaccurate, incomplete and misleading. 
n view of tnese facts, and as a recognition of Dr. Barrows’s fitness for this work, and of your authority as 
publisher, I desire you to enter my order for five complete sets of this work. 
Yours very truly, H. N. HIGGINBOTHAM, 
President World’s Columbian Exposition. 


What Dr. Barrows’s Great History of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions is to be: There will be— 


Numerous chapters intended to give a bird’s-eye view of the various meetings, the purpose being, by this de- 
scriptive work, to place the reader as far as possible in the position of an attendant on the daily sessions. 

Allthe more important addresses sented in the Parliament—Cathelic, Protestant, Hindu, Buddhist, Chinese, 
Parsee, Japanese, Mohammedan—will be given verbatim exactly as they were presented, without any touch, by 
introduction, annotation, or otherwise, of interference with the full and absolute freedum which was the hasis 
of the Parliament. 

A specially valuable feature of the work will be the presentation of certain unusually valuable papers whick 
are properly a part of the records of the Parliament, bey beg | been prepared for presentation during its session, 
but which were not presented, having been crowded out for lack of time, such as Canon Freemantie’s address on 
the Religious Reunion of Christendom, a pwper on Sacrifice, by Prof. Conrad von Orelli of Switzerland, The 
Civie Church, by W. T. Stead, etc., all of which are only accessible to this company. 

There will be brief biographies of the leading actors in this great gathering. There will be some two hundred 
full-page, half-tone engravings, being portraits of the prominent participants and reproductions of valuabie 
photographs of religious subjects gathered during the past two years from every corner of the globe at great ex- 
pense, with special view to illustrating the topics to be treated at the Parhament. 
be caretully written reports of the denominattonal and general religious congresses, prepared by 
able representatives of such congresses. 

In the final chapters there will be given Dr. Karrows’s personal summing up of the entire work. 

An elaborate index prepared by a thoroughly competent expert will enable the reader to have at command at 
a moment's notice every salient point of the book. 

The mechanical characteristics of the book will be clearness of type, richness of paper, elegance of illustra- 
tions, thoroughness of. work and attractiveness in general appearance, 


PRICE PER SET OF TWO VOLUMES. 
CLOTH, Stamped in Gold, $5.00. LEATHER, Stamped in Gold, $7.50. FULL MOROCCO, $10.00. 
Sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


For territory apply to General Agents :— Illinois, Iowa and Pacific States, Star Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill.; 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Eastern Michigan, Hill & Shuman, Chicago, l/l; Indiana and Pennsylvania, The Cax- 
ton Co., Chicago, Ll.; North and South Dakota, Laureate Publishing Co., Chicago, Lil.; Northern Ohio, Chas. 
Webb & Uo., Chicago, Ill.; Western Michigan, Z. C. Spencer & Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Eastern New York and 
Connecticut, J. A. Hill & Co., New York; Western New York and New Jersey, Fords, Howard & Hulburt, New 
York; Rhode Island, Pittenger & Garver, Providence, R. 1.; New Hampshire, Vermont aud Western Massachu- 
setts, Willey & Co., Springfield, Mass.; Eastern Massachusetts, J.Q. Adams & Co., Boston, Mass.; Maine, Jul. A. 
Morrill, Springfield, Mass.; Southern Ohio and Kentucky, Historical Pub. Co., Dayton. O.; Missourt, C. D. Bel- 
lows & Co., Maryville, Mo.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida and South Carolina, DE. Luther & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, Burke & Chamberliv, Omaha, Neb.; Virginia, L. Rich & Co., Richmond, Va.; Texas, B. M. 
Brown, Ft. Worth, Texas; West Virginia, 8. E. Preston, Barboursville, W. Va. 


Parliament Publishing Company, Chicago. 








Educational. Educational. 
rn  CHERMERHORN'S Tea cum AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 








THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, ll; and Los’ Angeles, Cal.  100-paged 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Cu. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 


NEW YORK, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 Fast 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 











BRADFORD ACADETI'Y, Bradford, Mass. 
SOCIAL REUNION. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all former teachers 
and pupils of Bradford Aeocene to a reunion at the 
VENDOME, Boston, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1893, 
from 2to 6 P.M. Luneh at 3.30 o’clock, followed by 
addresses. Charge per plate, $1.50. Husbands cordially 
invited. Apply for tickets before Nov. 18, to 








Miss M. C. BARSTOW, Bradford, Mass. | baths. Send for illustrated circular, 
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Card (9 x 12) giving portrait, 75 cts. 
THE 


Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


A Block Calendar for 1894. 


With a leaf to tear off for every day, giving a 
short selection. 


Ninth Thousand, 


Phillips Brooks Year Book 


Selections from the Writings 


OF THE 
RT. REY. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 
BY 


MH: 1. 6, -ond. 1. t.-S. 
16mo, 372 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 


**T am so much impressed with its wonderful 
insight and the spiritual fitness of the quota- 
tions that I desire to express my personal 
gratitude to the editors for the spiritual help 
which they have given to me, and to thousands 
of others, by the rare discrimination and ex- 
cellent taste which they have shown in their 
happy work. No complaint can be made to 
the effect that this book does not fairly repre- 
sent Bishop Brooks. It gives us a great many 
of his best thoughts, his communion with the 
Master, his spiritual insights, and his highest 
aspirations.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


SERMONS. 


Sixth Series. 
BY BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
12mo. 20 Sermons, 368 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


“These sermons, in their spirituality of temper, 
their breadth of sympathy, their insight, and their 
beautiful literary quality, are quite on a level with 
any earlier sermons from the same hand... . Like 
its predecessors it is full not only of consolation but 
also of spiritual stimulus.”— The Outlook. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS. 


Each volume 50 cents, in paper. Cloth, $1.75. 
SERMONS—First Series. 
SERMONS—Second Series. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES 

—Third Series. 
TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Series. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD—Fifth Series. 

“Dr. Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in opening 

men’s thoughts in directions which give to life 
fresh meanings.”’—New York Times. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third St... New York. 





Charles L. Webster & Co. 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Low Tide on Grand Pre: A 
Book of Lyrics. 


By Buiss CARMAN. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12mo, 120 pages, $1.06. 

The London Athenwum has styled Mr. Bliss 
Carman “the most poetical writer of verse that 
Canada has produced.’ It is with great pleasure 
that we announce the publication of Mr. Carman’s 
first volume of poems. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: 

A Study of His Life and Work. By ARTHUR 
Waueu, B. A. Oxon. Cloth, illustrated, 
350 pages, $1.50. 

We have arranged for the American publication 
of a new cheap edition of this work at half the 
former price, well printed, and with all the original 
illustrations, together with additions and revisions 
in the text. This standard working biography of 
the laureate is likely to retain its popularity among 
lovers of his verse. 


On Sunny Shores. 
By Cuiinton ScOLLARD, author of ‘ Under 
Summer Skies.” 15mo, 300 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.00. 


Prof. Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a further 
description of his poetical pilgrimages, entitled 
“On Sunny Shores.” It will be published as a com- 
panion volume to bis popular “ Under Summer 
Skies,” the two works complementing each other. 
The charm of style and daintiness of touch shown 
in the former book of travels is more than main- 
tained. 


Companion Volume to Above. 


Under Summer Skies. 
By C.LintTon ScOLLARD. 8vo, 300 pages, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“These records of his wanderings are written in 
an engaging and unpretentious style; they abound 
in poetic descriptions of persons and localities, and 
here and there throughout the volume are delight- 
ful lyrics which lend an added grace to the prose.” — 
The Critic (New York). 


Our Village. 

By Mary RvussELL Mirtrorp. i6mo, 348 
pages. Bound in colored cloth, 60 cents; 
tine white vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
The first issue in our new “ Violet Series.’ 

Other volumes to be announced. 


Catalogue and Price Liste mailed free on 
application, Our publications are for sale by 
all booksellers, or are mailed postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & C0O., 
67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 








For Sunday Schools 


3 Distinct 
Courses 


PILGRIM 


Bible 
Studies 


Course I, THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
Course Il, STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
Course III. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Course Ill. A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. The first year covers the Bible history from 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


Course Il. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 
In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 
Courses IT and III follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is 
chronological. Each lesson is handled in suck a way as to give just the help absolutely 


necessary, and no more. 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 
Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures iu colors). 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 
about three years ago, has had a fair trial and has proved a great success. The Lesson Questions and 
The Word and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson Work for the Week, 
Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 








MACMILLAN & COMPANY’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


The Second Edition of Prof. Goldwin Smith's 
Brilliant Work, 


The United States: 


An Outline of Political History, 1492-1874. 
By Gotpwin Smiru, D.C. L., author of “ Can. 
ada and the Canadian Question,” ete. With 
map. 12mo, cloth, price $2.00. 
The first edition having been exhausted soon 
after publication, a second edition has been 
printed and is now ready at all booksellers, 


“It is a marvel of condensation and lucidity, In no 
other book is the same field covered so succinetly and 
well.”—New York Sun, : 


Mr. Winter’s Biography of Edwin Booth, 


_ The Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth. 


By WILLIAMWINTER, author of “ Shakespeare's 
England,’ “Shadows of the Stage,” ete. 
With 12 full-page portraits in character, 
reproduced by E. Bierstadt, and other il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price $2.25. ; 

Also an edition printed throughout on 

English hand-made plate paper, limited to 250 

copies, each in a box, at $6.00 net. 


JUST READY. 
The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri. 


A Version in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
GEORGE MusGRAVE, M.A., St. John’s Col- 
‘lege, Oxford, and Barrister-at-law. Part L., 
Hell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“There is an energy and variety in Mr. Musgrave’s 
translation, and a power of seizing the spirit of the 
original, that will make it sp@cially welcome to readers 
... asa poem which will realize for them its general 
purport and intention.”—Literary World, London. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


Marion Darche. 


A Story Without Comment. 

By F. Marron Crawrorp. In the uniform 
series of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1.00. 

“Marion Crawford has traveled so extensively, and 
received such a cosmopolitan training, that what he has 
to say about New York society must be peculiarly inter- 
esting to us. He gives some rather crisp observations 
in the opening a of his novel, ‘ Marion Darche, 
which has many other features quite as interesting as 
this.”—Hartford Post. 


JUST READY—A New Bork by “Q.” 


The Delectable Duchy. 
STORIES, STUDIES, AND SKETCHES. By 
A. T. QuitiER-Covcn, author of “ Noughts 
and Crosses,” ‘The Blue Paviligns,’’ ete. 
12mo, $1.00. In the Series of Macmillan’s 
Dollar Novels. 


Letters to Marco. 


Being Letters written to H. S. MARKS, R.A. 
By Grorce D. Lest, R. A., author of ‘‘ Our 
River.” With illustrations by the author. 
Extra crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Faxv. 

One vol., demy 8vo, $1.75. 

These Recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover : 
period of sixty years, and are replete — 
interesting sketches of Irish character, live y 
anecdotes and amusing stories. The value 
of the volumes is enhanced by the author's 
reminiscences and anecdotes of his beothet, 
Sheridan Le Fanu, the novelist, of whose life 
no account has hitherto been given. 

A New Story for the Young. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 


Mary. - 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. In New Uniform Edition 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Children. 





MACIMULLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, - < New York. 
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A $4.00 Bible $r.srest 1894 : 
i The Congregationalist”’ Teach- 

We samen er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 


it FREE scriber who sends his own renewal ; 
t Land one new subscriber with - $6 | 


(The Congregationalist for one 2 
or we + year (to an old or new subscriber) 2 
* and a copy of the Bible for - - $85 $ 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large,clear ° 
ye, the best ‘‘ Helps,” full leather binding. We ° 
Neve it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER'S BIBLE ; 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) > 
free for renewal and new name with $6. ¢ 


ty 
be 


Also | 
Saar POOR EO ae Se ee 
CHURCH CLUBS. 

Anagent to be appointed in every Congregational 
church in the United States. Will our subscribers, 
especially pastors, co-operate with us to this end? 
It means a very liberal commission to the agent for 
ail new subscribers. Write for particulars. 

The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 

to all new subscribers for 1894. 
Chibs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 
(m trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 


Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
No.ljor Thanksgiving. No.2 for Forefathers’ Day. 


“ My praise of this Service (No. 1) is unstinted, both as 
to contents and mechanical execution.” — Pastor Union Con- 
gregational Church, Providence. 

“ We used No. | last evening and there were twice as many 
present as we usually have in the evening. Jt far surpassed 


my expectations.” —A Mane Pastor. 

HE renewed urgency of the appeal 
Te give for missions must not be al- 

lowed to divert our minds from the 
need of more earnest prayer for their suc- 
cess. It ought, rather, to emphasize that 
need. Money and missionaries are only in- 
struments. The Holy Spirit uses them for 
the triumph of the gospel in answer to the 
petitions of believers. When these are ear- 
nest the church is gladdened by surprises 
both of gifts and of conversions. The power 
of the missionaries’ efforts reaches back into 
the closets of Christians, into the groups 
around family altars, into the gatherings of 
the churches for prayer. The obligation of 
every Christian to secure the success of mis- 
sions is most solemn and his opportunity is 
most sublime, for that success depends on 
the strength of the petitions of individual 
Christians, A new zeal for the conversion 
of the world will bring a new and richer 
baptism on the churches at home, will bring 
tach believer closer to Christ, will carry 
hope and encouragement into every mission- 
ary home. If every Christian every day 
will have a special time to plead with God 
for this great work a wonderful spiritual 
blessing will come on all the churches. 


Chicago Seminary has made a noble ef- 
fort, It has had a noble helper in Dr. Pear- 
sons, whose gifts have called many others to 
‘said. It has gained a noble success, which 
our Chicago correspondence chronicles this 
Week, With an endowment of $580,000 se- 
cured, it will have occasion to mark the 
Columbian year in its calendar with red let- 
ters. The seminary has ably planned to 
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meet the new conditions of our time, which 
require that the gospel shall be preached in 
many tongues and shall be addressed to 
people with different social surroundings 
from those which prevailed when the semi- 
nary was founded. The entire denomina- 
tion has cause for congratulation that the 
plans which were made in faith may now be 
realized. The faculty and their friends 
have worked against many difficulties but 
have been undismayed and untiring. We 
rejoice with them in their success and in 
the large promise it gives to the denomina- 
tion and the entire kingdom of Christ. 


The custom of asking questions of pas- 
tors-elect at installations, if we judge by 
several recent cases in Boston and vicinity, 
is falling into disuse. Perhaps recent theo- 
logical discussions, and a few conspicuous 
instances of divided installing councils, 
have led to the feeling that questions imply 
distrust. T candidate’s written state- 
ment of belief, especially if by marked em- 
phasis of particular evangelical doctrines he 
assures the council af his staunch ortho- 
doxy, may seem to make questions super- 
fluous. Yet we think the custom has im- 
portant advantages. It gives to the new 
minister an insight into the habits of thought 
of those with whom he is to be associated. 
It encourages frankness concerning theolog- 
ical themes among ministers and laymen, 
particularly the latter. Laymep seldom get 
an opportunity such as councils afford to 
ask questions which often perplex them. 
It instructs the people, who are always in- 
terested in listening to their new pastor an- 
swering the inquiries of his brethren. When 
he so answers questions as to show that he 
is familiar withthe subjects he is to teach 
he acquires at once the confidence of his 
congregation, and starts in his pastorate 
with an important access of influence. We 
believe, also, that this habit of questioning 
candidates for installation fosters among 
the churches a discriminating appreciation 
of Christian doctrines and their importance, 
which is necessary to Christian faith and 
piety. We hope questions at councils will 
not be omitted. 


The church more than keeps pace with 
the political and business world in placing 
increasing responsibilities on women. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that their influence 
in church work, as in social and civil re- 
forms, is potent because it is a distinct 
force. There isa peculiar power in woman- 
liness. When women abuse that or allow 
men to abuse it they destroy their opportu- 
nity. Recently a number of women con- 
nected with the local churches and with the 
W. C. T. U. in a Nebraska town undertook 
to act as a vigilance committee, disguised 
themselves, waylaid by night and flogged 
some girls of whose conduct they disap- 
proved. It is gratifying to note that the or- 
ganization they disgraced promptly repudi- 
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ated the act, and through its organ, the 
Union Signal, declared it entirely foreign to 
the policy and principles of the union. In 
the Academy of Music, New York City, on 
a recent Sunday afternoon, a prominent 
evangelist, with many jokes, called for bids 
for the support of twenty-eight Methodist 
deaconesses who sat beside bim on the plat- 
form and, having raised what money he 
could in that way, sent them into the audi- 
ence with instructions to look pretty and 
get more money from the men. The gen- 
eral remonstrances of the religious press 
against these wanton sacrifices of woman- 
hood show that the churches feel that one 
of their most valued and precious powers is 
brought into peculiar danger by the in- 
creasing responsibilities to which Christian 
women are rightly called. It is a treasure 
which cannot be too jealously guarded. 
anigitineiccailialae ie liapsis 


THE PERMANENT INFLUENCE OF 
THE FAIR. 

‘Fo all who in the last six months gazed 
upon those palaces of beauty which consti- 
tuted the chief glory of the World’s Fair the 
thought of the demolition now going for- 
ward brings peculiar sadness. It seems akin 
to sacrilege to raise the ax against those 
peerless structures, to reduce to shapeless 
masses the stately columns and the heroic 
figures, to leave no trace of the delicate and 
elaborate work of the sculptor and to suffer 
the realized dreams of the best artists and 
architects of the century to become unsub- 
stantial recollections. Yet the inevitable 
force of circumstances must take its course 
and it is better that the hand of man should 
destroy the White City as gently as it will 
than to witness its slow decay from exposure 
to wind and weather. 

Meanwhile, it behooves us to solace our- 
selves with the endeavor to recognize and 
appreciate at their true worth the imperish- 
able elements of the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893. Though nominally ended it bas but 
just begun to do its best work for our Amer- 
ican people. Nor will its lasting value accrue 
only to the fortunate few who were privi- 
leged to look upon its glories. For months 
the newspapers and magazines, with profuse 
and beautiful illustrations, with faithful pen 
pictures drawn by the ablest writers, have 
been carrying a knowledge of the sights and 
scenes of the fair to the remotest hamlet of 
the land. There never was an international 
exposition which before and during its exist- 
ence was written up so thoroughly and well. 
We shall reap, too, a rich aftermath in the 
shape of lectures, sermons, addresses and 
papers prepared for lyceums and literary 
societies, Through such instrumentalities 


acquaintance with the wonders of Jackson 
Park will be extended. Think, too, of the 
numberless individual reports brought back 
from Chicago by means of which those 
who did not journey thither see and hear 
much which arrested the attention of their 
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friends who went. In a good many quiet 
towns and villages the Fair will be the staple 
theme of talk all winter long, and members 
of the group that clusters on cold nights 
around the family fireside or the big stove 
at the store will regale one another with 
accounts of what they saw in Chicago. 

For itis one of the crowning glories of 
the exposition that it has been attended, es- 
pecially during the later months, by thou- 
sands of the rank and file of the population. 
In those throngs which pressed into the 
gates during the last days it was especially 
noticeable that there was an abundant repre- 
sentation of the very poorest and humblest 
among us. Indeed, we venture to say that 
some among these later attendants may 
have to rely on the charity of others for 
their daily bread before the winter is over. 
Yet we can hardly grudge them the brief 
glimpse they had of the marvelous White 
City. It must have meant much to those 
whose ordinary lives are so dull and strait- 
ened—more perhaps than it meant to many 
scions of our wealthy families who have a 
surfeit of beauty and luxury every day in 
the year. 

We have not space now to speak of the 
impulse which the fair will contribute to 
our artistic, our commercial and our indus- 
trial development. That it marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in architecture is not 
to be doubted. That it will spur men on to 
new triumphs in the field of discovery and 
invention is equally certain. But without 
underestimating these gains from the Fair 
we shall dwell with special pride as the 
years go by upon the fact that the Colum- 
bian Exposition, the wonder of the nine- 
teenth century, was first and foremost, both 
while it lasted and after it ended, a great 
popular educative force. 





oe 
UNOCOUNTED FACTORS. 

Extremes are always conspicuous and they 
are convenient for contrasts. They are 
points, and writers and orators who wish to 
make points find them ready to hand, Ex- 
tremes in social life make specially striking 
contrasts and students of sociological topics 
are often tempted to include with them the 
far larger elements which are between the 
extremes and which are too often uncounted 
in figuring out social problems. It is, for 
example, a common custom to use such gen- 
eral terms as “the masses,” ‘‘ the working 
men’”’ and *‘ the church,’’ when the purpose 
is to select fur vivid contrast the extremely 
rich and selfish churches and the extremely 
selfish or extremely poor of the people. Dr. 
Josiah Strong has been criticised, and we 
think justly, for falling to some extent into 
this common mistake in his recent volume, 
The New Era. He fails to emphasize suffi- 
ciently the fact that there are thousands of 
churches—the majority we believe of all 
churches—which are made up largely of 
working people, many of whom are poor or 
in very moderate circumstances, churches 
which with humble and unheralded faith- 
fulness are being continually blessed of God 
in the saving of men. 

But the facts furnished by sociological 
experts who lay undue emphasis on extremes 
afford to the ordinary socialist agitator ma- 
terials for exaggerated and startling state- 
ments, which create in many people far more 
restlessness and dissatisfaction than the 
facts warrant. He draws his oratorical 
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contrast between Jay Gould and a sewing 
woman who makes a dozen shirts for seventy- 
five cents and furnishes her own thread, 
rather than between the two workmen side 
by side at the same bench, one of whom 
saves enough to buy a home and educate 
his children out of exactly the same wages 
which are insufficient to keep the other and 
his smaller family out of continual poverty. 
The times in which Jay Gould and the 
sweat shop are possible are out of joint, 
and the Church of God is born to set them 
right, but the investigations and work of 
sociological experts must not overlook the 
immense majority of churches and of work- 
ing people who are between these two con- 
spicuous extremes, and a long way from 
either. 

Readjustments of the relations between 
wealth and poverty are to be constantly 
sought in the interests of humanity. They 
are to be gained by pressing into practice 
the principles of Christianity. But in seek- 
ing so important reformation of society it 
must be remembered that, while some 
churches largely neglect these principles, 
and some men, both rich and poor, ignore 
or repudiate them, a large proportion—we 
believe the largest—are striving to live by 
them and find in them prosperity and hap- 
piness and the means of uplifting their fel- 
lowmen. These uncounted factors are, after 
all, the most important in solving the most 
perplexing problems of society? and of the 
relations between the churches and the 
masses, ; 

cece eee 
OUR LEADING METROPOLITAN 
OHUROH. 

The installation of Rev. Dr. Stimson over 
the historic Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, calls up interesting memories 
and raises high expectations. Our older 
readers will remember well the old taber- 
nacle on lower Broadway, the scene of 
memorable events in our religious history. 
That first Tabernacle Church, originally 
Presbyterian, came into Congregational 
hands through its purchase by David Hale, 
July 2, 1840. Four days later a Congrega- 
tional church under the old name was 
formed, and on Sept. 2—then numbering 
sixty-seven members—was recognized by 
council. To the new church Mr. Hale, in 
his zeal for Congregationalism, rented thé 
building and agreed to sell it at cost when- 
ever the church was ready to buy. From 
that time it became the center of missionary 
gatherings and the spiritual Sabbath home 
of vast numbers of the poor. 

Rev. E. W. Andrews was pastor from 1841 
till 1844. The popular feeling among those 
who should have been expected to welcome 
this new and helpful spiritual force was 
voiced by a well-known divine, who said in 
public, ‘‘ Not ten respectable families can 
be found in New York who will attend a 
Congregational meeting.’’ Several times 
‘*ten families’? did attend, however, and 
more than 300 joined the church within 
three years. 

Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, then twenty- 
six years old, became pastor April 15, 1845; 
the building was bought from Mr. Hale for 
about $30,000; additional land was secured, 
whereby a price was obtained for the prop- 
erty sufficient to transfer the church to its 
present site at Sixth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street. 
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Dr. Thompson's illustrious pastorate of 
about twenty-six years made the Tabernacle 
Church known throughout our land and be. 
yond the sea. [His great learning, his pow. 
erful, scholarly preaching, his deep interest 
in all scientific research, his manly defense 
of gospel liberty, his sturdy battling with 
slavery, his championship of popular edu- 
cation, of temperance and all moral reforms, 
his intense devotion to the best welfare of 
the city, his long and fruitful editorial con. 
nection with the New Englander and the 
Independent, and, when the time of peril 
from rebel treason came, the noble way in 
which he Jed his loyal church for the coun- 
try’s defense—these are fresh in the minds 
of all whose memories run back to those 
years of bloody strife and victory. 

A series of remarkable providences 
brought from Liverpool to the Taber- 
nacle pulpit the honored and beloved Dr, 
William M. Taylor (installed April 9, 1872), 
and gave to the church twenty years more 
of most memorable pastoral service. His 
fame as a preacher, which thronged the 
Tabernacle and swelled its material re- 
sources beyond all former experience; his 
numerous sermons, lectures and addresses 
given to our colleges, seminaries and insti- 
tutions of every kind in the East and the 
West; his success in raising $25,000 for 
the fund for aged and disabled ministers; 
his twenty or more published volumes illus- 
trating and enforcing with unique power 
and beauty the biographical portions of the 
Scriptures and giving to his younger breth- 
ren models of expository preaching; his 
genial spirit, keeping him ever accessible to 
all who sought his aid and tenderly endear- 
ing him to the households of his flock— 
these have made him known here, as he was 
already known in Great Britain, as one of 
the foremost ministers of our time. 

And now to this vigorous, united church, 
which has proved itself so lovingly loyal to 
its pastors, comes Dr. Stimson at a most 
propitious time. In the vigor of his manly 
prime, robust in constitution, like his pred- 
ecessors with tireless power of work and 
loving it with all his heart, with experience 
gained in successful service of important 
charges in the East and the West, an ardent 
Congregationalist from intelligent convic- 
tion, with a rarely equaled gift for organiza- 
tion and leadership, he finds New York Con- 
gregationalists breaking away from their 
long-settled conviction of the hopelessness 
of growth for churches of the Pilgrims in 
their city. He finds several new churches 
of the order already starting into life in the 
northern section, and many reaching out 
expectant hands to him for aid in the plant- 
ing and training of others sure to commend 
themselves when once they become known. 
He comes back with warm welcome to the 
home of his childhood, and to many hearts 
lifting up ardent prayer for his success. 


—-_ 


WHY ARE YOU NOT A OHRISTIAN? 

Notice this question closely. It is not 
Why Are You Not a Church Member? Or 
dinarily a Christian is, or means to become 
before long, a member of the visible Chureb, 
but there are many members of the real 
and invisible Church who are not enrolled 
in any earthly church organization. We 
are not addressing them bat those who are 
conscious that they are not Christians. 


gage & ee = oF ee oh = &. as ee lhUCUrrlhlCe 
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Each one of these we ask plainly and ear- 
nestly, Why are you not a Christian? 

We are not now concerned to answer 
objections or to offer an argument why you 
should accept the offered mercy and love 
of God in Jesus Christ. We want you to 
answer your own question to yourself. 
Why are you not a Christian? There is a 
reason. Do you know exactly what it is? 
Can you define it? There may be more 
than one reason. Do they blend or re- 
enforce one another so perfectly in your 
mind as to enable you to declare confi- 
dently that they form a proper justification 
of your delay? 

Is there on the whole any reason why 
you are not a Christian—in Christ’s sense 
of the term, the true sense—which you are 
able to justify to yourself as sufficient? If 
you are satisfied by it, are you sure that 
you ought to be? Ought God to be? Is 
He likely to be if you hereafter offer it as 
your justification? 

Your personal salvation, important to you 
as it is, is not the only interest involved. 
There is work to be done for humanity in 
God’s name which only a Christian can do 
and which is the noblest and most inviting 
ever offered to human hearts and hands. 
The world around you is calling upon you 
to become a Christian so that you may help 
fulfill the divine plans for its redemption 
from both misery and sin. 


ee 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The need of the hour is a renaissance of 
respect for law and an overwhelming dem- 
onstration of the intention of the people 
that when the majority, conforming to legal 
methods, expresses its opinion its decrees 
must be obeyed. Look where you will, 
these two needs thrust themselves to the 
front. The issue in the Senate during the 
last stages of the long and memorable fight 
just ended was none other than the right 
of the majority to rule. In New York 
State, in the campaign just closed, the 
great question was whether a lawbreaker 
should be elevated to the highest judicial 
bench and whether rings of professional 
politicians should rule the majority of the 
citizens of New York City and Brooklyn. 
How defiant the criminal minority was was 
seen in the registration of 6,000 voters in 
the town of Gravesend with only 8,000 
inhabitants, the persistent, defiant refusal 
of the local boss to permit citizens to in- 
spect the registration lists, the difficulty of 
getting a judicial decree compelling the in- 
spectors to permit such inspection and the 
audacious incarceration of twenty-two rep- 
utable citizens armed with the authority of 
the Supreme Court to make an inspection. 
How impotent the officials were whose sworn 
duty it was to prevent and detect fraudu- 
lent registration and voting is shown by the 
fact that a number of Brooklyn’s patriots 
had to guarantee a fund of $50,000 and 
apportion it as rewards to those furnishing 
information leading to the detection of 
fraudulent voters, thus appealing to the 
cupidity of the citizen to induce him to 
give information that should have been vol- 
unteered in obedience to shame at seeing 
law set at naught. 





In New Jersey the election was simply a 
question whether the people of the State 
thould continue to be represented at Tren- 
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ton by men who really respected the moral 
convictions of their constituents, or whether 
the tools of the owners of race tracks at Gut- 
tenberg, Monmouth and Gloucester should 
again pose as lawmakers and draft measures 
to fatten the purses of the gamblers. In 
Chicago the scenes witnessed in the board 
of aldermen meeting jast Saturday after- 
noon, when the city fathers indulged in fisti- 
cuifs and personal violence to a most dis- 
graceful degree, was simply the effort of a 
minority to thwart by trickery and violence 
the will of the majority who were planning 
to give the city a mayor of more meral 
caliber than the one recently assassinated. 
Everywhere that a crank raises his hand in 
violence it is a straw showing how the cur- 
rent is running. Everywhere that illegal 
registration and balloting have prevailed ad- 
ditional momentum to the swollen stream 
of lawlessness has been given. Stern men 
and stern measures are needed. More lime 
must be put into the social vertebra and 
more iron into the social blood. Popular 
loose conceptions of divine justice, of the 
irresponsibility of the individual for sin, of 
the mutability of moraf standards, are in a 
large degree responsible for the present con- 
dition. A generation that makes God to be 
all mercy, that strives to abolish the puni- 
tive element in its treatment of criminals, 
and accepts the theory of the State which 
makes it responsible for providing the daily 
food of the individual, can scarcely expect 
to develop God-fearing, law abiding, self-re- 
liant, self-respecting men. 





Not many years ago the United States was 
a third-rate naval power. Not many years 
ago the people begrudged the appropria- 
tions made to the navy, and too often were 
forced to believe that even the small amounts 
appropriated were not always spent on the 
vessels and the service but clung somewhat 
to the hands of dishonest officials and con- 
tractors. But when men who were patriots 
more than they were partisans set forth the 
defenseless, humiliating condition of the 
navy and the coast cities, and when joined 
with this demand there was a treasury run- 
ning over with revenue receipts, a new era 
dawned, and under the administrations of 
Secretaries Whitney, Tracy and L[erbert, 
backed by the generous appropriations of re- 
cent congresses, our navy has developed so 
that now we rank fifth among the nations, 
and in our latest men of-war, and especially 
the cruisers, were supposed to have, and were 
conceded by foreign experts to have, vessels 
that were unsurpassed. This development, 
unaccompanied by jobbery and due to a 
growth of broad views among legislators in 
Washington, the formation of a staff of 
splendidly educated theorists in naval con- 
struction, and the triumphs of the Ameri- 
can builders on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, has had a wholesome effect upon na- 
tional self-esteem at home and created re- 
spect for us as a nation where formerly we 
were despised. This being so it is not very 
comforting to be told, as we are now, that 
many of the vessels last launched are un- 
seaworthy, owing to the miscalculation of 
the designers, that they are top-heavy, too 
heavily weighted with armament aud must 
at great expense be readjusted. Great Brit- 
ain has had repeated startling revelations of 
this kind. The only thing to be done and 
done quickly is to probe the matter to the 
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bottom and toward this end Secretary Her- 
bert and a commission are now working. 





Mr. Hornblower of New York had the 
temerity last year to oppose the Hill ma- 
chine in New York State in its insistence 
that the Democrats should indorse Judge 
Maynard, then as now repudiated by his 
profession as a criminal. Because he did 
this Mr. Hornblower’s nomination as jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court was not reported 
back to the Senate by the sub-committee of 
which Senator Hill was chairman, hence 
his nomination was not confirmed and the 
national judiciary began its work crippled 
by the lack of a full bench, all to satisfy 
the personal spite of the senators from New 
York. Mr. Henry White for many years 
has been deemed an indispensable servant 
of this country and its people in London, 
where he has served as first secretary to the 
embassy of the United States at the Court 
of St. James. Upon his shoulders have 
rested lightly and safely the many delicate 
duties which the post demands, and Minis- 
ters Lowell, Phelps and Lincoln have never 
thought to question whether he was a Re- 
publican or Democrat, knowing that he was 
a faithful, valuable servant of the nation. 
His resignation has been demanded and ac- 
cepted, and the only reason given by the 
administration is that it was ‘‘natural”’’ for 
him to give way to a Democrat, Mr. James 
B. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt is wealthy for 
the same reason that his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Van Alen, is. They both married into 
the Astor family. Mr. Roosevelt has had 
some diplomatic experience on the Conti- 
nent. Doubtless he will have money enough 
to meet some of the social requirements of 
the position creditably. Possibly his ap- 
pointment is like Mr. Van Alen’s in other 
respects. Several things are certain. The 
public knows of no adequate reason for 
Mr. White’s removal. These appointments, 
together with the radical changes made in 
consular service by Assistant Secretary of 
State Quincy, so severely condemned by the 
Boston Merchants’ Association last week, 
have deservedly discredited the administra- 
tion among those who believe in civil serv- 
ice reform. Such facts ought to be ‘‘ab- 
normal,’’ not ‘‘ natural,’’ 





The British Parliament is at work again 
and the session promises to be one full of 
practical reforms that will greatly amelio- 
rate the condition of the rate-payers, lighten 
the burdens and lessen the grievances of the 
Nonconformists, and give to parishes and 
counties a degree of home rule that they 
have never known. If these promises are 
redeemed then it is easy to conjecture how 
much political capital will be added to the 
Liberals. Already an elaborate and revgqlu- 
tionary local government bill has been in- 
troduced, and another equalizing the taxes 
so that a proportionate share of the burden 
may rest upon the owners of vast estates is 
in its first stages. To the senseless cry that 
with the death of Mr. Gladstone all talk of 
home rule for Ireland will cease, two of the 
younger Liberal leaders, Messrs. Asquith 
and Campbell-Bannerman, have just replied 
that not only do they believe in home rule 
for Ireland but also for Scotland and Wales, 
in short, they have declared that, as they un- 
derstand it, the Liberal party believes in fed- 
eralizing the United Kingdom, This frank 
declaration is a great tribute to the political 
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sagacity of the founders of this republic, 
but it is very shocking to the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, the London Spectator and their kind. 
The industrial war between mine owners 
and miners is far from ended. English Non- 
conformists have gone far in their practical 
aid to the starving, stubborn miners, the 
Congregational Union much farther than 
the Christian World thinks was prudent. 





The victory of the forces of the South 
African Company over the followers of 
Lobengula in the conflict at Buluwayo, Oct. 
31, can hardly be called a battle. It was 
slaughter, pure and simple, in which the 
magazine guns mowed down the Africans 
just as a McCormick reaper levels the 
Dakota wheat. It is probably the begin- 
ning of the end, so far as Lobengula and 
the Matabeles are concerned. It means that 
Sir Cecil Rhodes and his company will soon 
annex the Matabele country and Great Brit- 
ain, without any expense of men or money, 
will be so much the richer in territory. The 
Radicals in London, led by Labouchere, 
are assailing the Gladstone ministry for 
permitting the South African Company’s 
forces to slaughter the natives and grasp 
after the territory, but the ministry is ina 
dilemma. Were it to interfere or attempt 
to call off the colonists, it probably would 
court the rebellion of the English colonists 
in South Africa, who care more for the 
suppression of the natives and the chance 
to win wealth in Mashonaland than they do 
for formal union with Great Britain. La- 
bouchere raves and threatens the with- 
drawal of Radical support from Gladstone, 
but a more humane policy is not more 
probable with Salisbury as premier. In 
Morocco Spain has begun what must prove 
to be a most expensive, prolonged and disas- 
trous war with the Mohammedan hillsmen. 
Spanish finances are sickly. Her credit is 
low. She is doomed to add to her debt, 
and when victory comes she will have little 
to show for it. 

See eer 


IN BRIEF. 


The response of the churches to our en- 
deavor to provide them with services suited 
to the needs and capacities of the average 
Sunday evening congregation far exceeds our 
anticipations, but we shall hope to fill promptly 
all orders in for the Service of Thanksgiving 
printed in outline in our issue of Oct. 26. 
Letters accompanying orders speak in high 
praise of the quality and adaptability of the 
service. We quote on another page the com- 
ment of Rev. Dr. F. A. Horton, pastor of the 
largest church in Providence. We print this 
week the second of the series, which is de- 
signed to commemorate the Pilgrim Fathers 
and can be used during the coming season of 
Forefathers’ Day, or appropriately enough at 
any other time. It will facilitate speedy de- 
livery if orders for this service are sent 
promptly. 





The Salvation Army is ordinarily looked 
upon as dealing chietly with elementary morals 
but one woman has come to regard it as a gen- 
eral educator. She was sitting in the Public 
Garden when an army family came along. The 
children were looking at the names of the 
trees and one carefully spelled out Saliz baby- 
lonica. ‘‘ Of course,” she said, “‘‘ by the rivers 
of Babylon there we sat down.’” 


wondered how many of the Sunday school 
children would be as quick in thought and 
quotation. 


Her hearer. 
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It is a great pity that things are not what 
they seem. No one could blame that child for 
believing the tree thus named to be of the 
same kind as those that held the harps of the 
ancient Jews. But in fact it is a native of 
China and the willows of Babylon were prob- 
ably quite different. 





Dr. Dana’s article this week contains a 
timely suggestion for Forefathers’ Day and 
other festivals in which the glory of our Con- 
gregational heritage ought to find proper rec- 
ognition. 





A number of Boston’s typical women were 
discussing the trials of the modern house- 
keeper and the infelicities of the servant prob- 
lem. After the long, fruitless talk a sane, 
clever woman asked, ‘‘ Did you ever try the 
Golden Rule?” 





A recent pervert to Catholicism, formerly a 
clergyman inthe Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has taken to writing dramas. He says he is 
going to preach through plays. ‘‘ That is bet- 
ter than those who play with preaching” aptly 
adds the Living Church. 





The appointment of ex-Senator Dawes of 
Massachusetts as chairman of the commission 
to the five civilized tribes of Indians is an 
admirable one, and will give great satisfaction 
to his many friends and to all friends of the 
Indians. Mr. Dawes was for many years the 
foremost authority in the Senate on Indian 
affairs. 





So many Methodist ministers write to us 
inquiring how they may transfer their rela- 
tions to the Congregational denomination and 
secure pastorates that we are compelled to 
refer them to the Congregational pastors near- 
est to them. We have no other information 
to give than can be furnished by any Congre- 
gational minister. 





Was the series of fellowship meetings now 
in progress among Boston Congregational 
churches suggested by the meetings of the 
local Christian Endeavor unions? It seems 
to be much in the same line, but heretofore 
the fellowship of the younger Christians in 
Boston has been more cultivated than that 
of the older brethren. 





Churches which put into their pulpits men 
who have no credentials of ministerial stand- 
ing not only run great risk for themselves 
but do their sister churches serious evil. Such 
a case has recently occurred in a Cape Cod 
community. It is always ground for sus- 
picion when a man claiming to be a minister 
declines for any reason to produce creden- 
tials. 





Good news indeed—an advance of $5,345 in 
donations to the American Board during Sep- 
tember and October. An excellent start this 
toward the cancellation of the debt. The 
Duty of the Hour, as Dr. Smith argues else- 
where in this issue, is plain and not to be 
evaded. We hope for large returns from the 
observance of next Sunday as Foreign Mis- 
sion Day. 





Cleveland Conference, organized in 1853, in 
addition to a strong creed which has the vigor- 
ous ring of old-time New England theology, 
has the following provision in its constitution, 
which illustrates the fact that the churches of 
the conference have been for years, in theory 
as well as in practice, American Institutes of 
Christian Sociology: ‘‘It shall be a special 
object of this conference to develop the true 
idea of Christianity by manifesting and sus- 
taining the law of love in all human relations 
and by protesting against all known sin.” 
This, perhaps, helps to explain why so many 
of those who are prominent ip present so- 
called sociological investigations and practical 
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activities are of Congregational antecedents 
and training. The proportion of well-known 
Congregationalists on the program of the re. 
cent Evangelical Alliance Congress wag no. 
ticeably large. 





We rejoice that the faculty of Princeton 
College is taking measures to suppress the 
drunkenness, ruffianism and disorder incident 
upon the annual Thanksgiving Day footbal) 
game in New York City. The scenes year 
after year in Broadway hotels, barrooms and 
theaters the evening before and the evening 
after the annual game have been such as to 
make every real friend of Yale and Princeton 
blush for shame. Although the uprorioug 
young men are much more largely sporting 
men than students, it is painful that these 
honored universities should even seem to 
be disgraced. It is gratifying to see that 
protests have had some effect, and that the 
authorities of the New Jersey college have 
followed the lead of the student managers of 
athletics at Yale in requesting the police of 
New York to do their duty by arresting all 
disorderly wearers of college ribbons. 


Absence from the Lord’s house on Sunday 
only once during a church membership of 
seventy-two years, and then on account of the 
death of a neighbor, is certainly an almost un- 
paralleled record. So far as can be ascertained 
this is true of Capt. George Bartlett of the 
Third Church, Guilford, Ct., who died, Noy. 1, 
at the age of ninety-five. He joined the church 
choir when a boy of eleven and continued a 
member of it until past seventy. He never 
had occasion to call a physician for himself 
until the stroke of apoplexy which closed his 
life. He was descended from a long line of 
godly ancestors reaching back to the settle 
mentof the town in 1639. His wife, with whom 
he had lived for seventy-one years, died last 
January at the age of ninety-one. All their 
children are members and two of the sons 
are officers of the church. The Psalmist’s 
words, ‘‘ With long life will I satisfy him and 
show him my salvation,’’ are abundantly 
verified in a record like this. 








Some of New York City’s clergymen, real- 
izing that they are prophets as well as pastors, 
have dared to speak out plainly relative to 
the iniquities of local politics. That their op- 
position is feared may be inferred by the fol- 
lowing exhortation in the organ of Croker, 
McLaughlin, Maynard and Boody, the Sun: 


Firstly, they should pay respect to morality, 
the dominant elements of which are truth and 
charity. Secondly, they should not “ fly off 
the handle.” Thirdly, they ought not to lose 
control of their passions or speak when their 
blood is on the boil. Fourthly, they should 
not make speeches about things of which they 
are ignorant. Fuifthly, they ought not to bring 
railing accusations (2 Peter 3: 11] or make as- 
sertions which they are unable to sustain. 
Sixthly, they should keep both eyes upon the 
rules of logic and be careful not to confound 
rant with reason. 





Miss Dawes’s article in this issue on A Re 
form in Funeral Customs, if heeded, will bring 
about what most deceased friends would have 
wished and what most of us wish for our 
friends who may attend our funerals. Un- 
necessary discomfort and danger to health are 
not acceptable sacrifices to be made on the 
graves of our dead. In any case, expensive 
and elaborate displays at funerals and badges 
or dresses of mourners which appeal to stran- 
gers for sympathy are sadly out of taste. A 
sensible man of wealth who recently died was 
found to have left a will directing that his 
funeral services should be of the plainest sort, 
because, he said: 

I have noticed that ple in moderate cir- 
cumstances are often distressed by trying 
follow the example of others who make expeD- 
sive displays at funerals, and tombstone honors 
are a truer indication of the vanity of survivors 
than of the virtues of the dead. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


The extra session of Congress adjourned 
sine die yesterday afternoon after a three 
months’ constant wrangle of the bitterest 
description. It was an epoch-making ses- 
sion, one that will exert a permanent influ- 
ence on the national life and that may leave 
lifelong scars. It was important not only 
for what it accomplished but also for what 
itdid in the way of preparation for future 
action. Never within my experience here, 
covering ten years, has so much violent 
language and personal vituperation been 
heard in the Senate and rarely in the House. 
What is more, the quarrels were genuine. 
It was not merely political sparring, or a 
mere ebullition of quick temper soon to be 
forgiven and forgotten. The session has 
produced alienations between persons and 
sections of parties which will never be 
healed, to all appearance. The anger of 
the silver Republican senators is unfeigned 
and almost unspeakable, while the wrath of 
the silver Democrats is really quite terrific. 
Itis doubtful if there is an old-line, stalwart 
tepublican in the country today who hates 
the President as heartily as he is hated by 
the twenty odd Democratic senators whom 
he has fought down to crushing defeat on 
this silver question. 

Well, the battle is over and victory is 
with the friends and advocates of uncondi- 
tional repeal.: It cannot be said that the 
victory never was doubtful, for it was at 
times exceedingly doubtful. In last week’s 
letter the forces which turned the scale for 
repeal at last were enumerated, They were, 
briefly, the inflexible firmness of the Presi- 
dent, the refusal of the Republicans to join 
in any compromise and the threat of clé- 
ture. The older and more conservative sen- 
ators dread cléture more than anything else, 
and they might never have stopped filibus- 
tering had they not been confronted with 
this frightful specter. They are not rid of 
it yet, either. The experiences of the past 
three months are not to be forgotten in a 
moment, and it is the intention of Senator 
Hill and others to recommence the cam- 
paign for cléture in the next regular session. 

The majority for repeal in the Senate was 
eleven, which was precisely what was ex- 
pected. There were no changes of conse- 
quence and nosurprises. The bill had to go 
back to the House for its concurrence in the 
Voorhees amendment in favor of bimetal- 
lism, and the concurrence was obtained with 
scarcely any trouble or delay by a majority 
of ninety-seven. It was amusing and in- 
structive to see what a pitiful failure the 
House free silver men made of it in at- 
tempting to filibuster under the strict House 
rules, and to contrast their fizzle with the 
gigantic two-months’ filibuster in the Sen- 
ate, which a 4 never have ended at all, 
except by gr of the silverites’ consent, 
under the existing Senate rules. 

The President has come out of the battle 
With flying colors and so have the Republi- 
cans. The Republicans, indeed, have virtu- 
ally won the victory for the President and 
for the country. For a minority party it 
must be confessed that they have had 
“pretty much their own way,” as the say- 
ing is, not only in the Senate but in the 
House, the notable-exception being the pas- 
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lower House. The reform of the House 
rules and the adoption of cléture as a regu- 
lar part of the proceedings amounted to a 
triumph for Republican precedents and 
principles and indicated the course of the 
Fifty-first House in this respect. At the 
last moment Mr. Reed treated the majority 
to another object lesson of the value of 
‘* business rules’? and gave the Democratic 
leaders something to think of as they trav- 
eled homeward. Adjournment had been 
agreed upon for a certain hour and many 
Democratic members had already left town 
when Mr. Wilson, chairman of the ways and 
means committee, asked for the passage of 
a resolution to allow the committee to file 
reports during the recess, This meant, of 
course, that the Democrats proposed to rush 
their tariff bill ahead and have it ready for 
action as soon as Congress reassembled. 
To this Mr. Reed objected and claimed that 
the minority should have sufficient time for 
examining the bill and filing their own re- 
port subsequently. Mr. Wilson pressed his 
resolution, but the Republicans refrained 
from voting and the Democrats could not 
muster a quorum of their own party. Ap- 
pealing telegrams were sent after the fugi- 
tives to intercept them at Wilmington, Har- 
risburg and other points, and the sergeant- 
at-arms scoured the city with great vigilance 
and vehemence—all to no avail, Finally, 
Mr. Reed had compassion on the enemy and 
proposed a compromise, giving the minority 
ten days to prepare a report, which was joy- 
fully accepted by the majority. 

The adjournment left considerable unfin- 
ished business after all. The urgent defi- 
ciency bill went over, owing to a disagree- 
ment about the payment of certain employés’ 
salaries, and Justice Hornblower’s nomina- 
tion remains unacted upon. The reason for 
the long delay in his case is that he took an 
active part in the recent proceedings of the 
New York Bar Association against Judge 
Maynard and the New York senators are 
fighting him on that acceunt. Nothing was 
done about Hawaii, the expected message 
from the President not having been sent in. 
The various financial measures pending in 
committees, including the State bank tax 
repeal bills, will slumber until the regular 
session and the bankruptcy bill remains the 
unfinished business in the House. Besides 
the silver purchase repeal bill, about the 
only important measure which got through 
both houses during the extra session was 
the amended Chinese bill—and that was not 
in reality very important. 

It will be interesting to see what steps, if 
any, the administration may take during the 
pending recess to supply the actual and 
prospective treasury needs in the line of 
cash, It wassemi-officially stated yesterday 
that the secretary had sent orders to the 
mints at San Francisco and New Orleans to 
prepare for the resumption of the coinage 
of standard silver dollars. ‘Poday Mr. Pres- 
ton, the director of the mint, declared that 
it would probably not be long before such 
coinage would be ordered. It is authorized 
by the third section of the Sherman law, 
and, if undertaken, it will be for the pur- 
pose of utilizing the seigniorage in the treas- 
ury, which if it could be placed to the credit 
of the Government would increase the treas- 
ury balance by about $53,000,000, Either 
this coinage of silver or the issue of new 
bonds will have to be resorted to very soon, 
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as the cash in the treasury has now reached 
the lowest point for many years and is con- 
stantly decreasing. 

The commissioner of pensions has an- 
nounced his estimate for an expenditure of 
$160,000,000 for the fiscal year 1894-5, but 
treasury officials and congressmen are hope- 
ful that this amount can be considerably 
reduced. The average monthly expendi- 
ture for pensions has been running consid- 
erably lower of late than it was a year ago 
and some good judges believe that the turn 
in the tide of pension payments, which has 
been so long predicted and awaited, has 
come at last. The payments for October 
were $10,999,531, which is about $1,500,000 
less than in October, 1892. There was also 
a corresponding diminution in the Septem- 
ber payments. If this continues it will not 
be difficult to keep the payments down to 
$144,000,000 a year. Such a saving would 
mean a good deal in the present reduced 
condition of the treasury. 

Nov. 4. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

The city has not yet recovered from the 
shock which it received from Mayor Harri- 
son’s assassination. In spite of the fact 
that his methods did not meet the approval 
of the better classes of our citizens, the en- 
thusiasm with which he spoke for Chicago, 
his readiness to entertain visitors from 
abroad, the efforts which he had put forth 
to make the World’s Fair a success, the 
felicity with which he represented the city 
on all public occasions, the pride he had in 
being mayor at this time and the prominent 
part he had taken on the Saturday of his 
death in receiving the mayors of other cities 
on their official visit to the fair excited a 
sympathy for him in the minds of all with- 
out regard to party which was greatly in- 
creased by the horrible manner of his death. 
The immense throngs which lined the streets 
along which the funeral cortége passed, the 
almost military honors with which the late 
mayor was buried, the messages of condo- 
lence sent his family, the kind words of the 
press all over the country were the expres- 
sion of the protest of the whole American 
people against the selfishness and wicked- 
ness of the assassin, whom few believe to be 
insane, 

And yet one cannot fail to see that this 
death was in consequence of the “ spoils 
system,’’ a system of which the late mayor 
was one of the most conspicuous and suc- 
cessful defenders. But he was not alto- 
gether a partisan. If he favored what are 
called the lawless classes he never failed to 
recognize what he regarded as the rights of 
the people, nor did he ever deny himself to 
any who sought his presence, It was this 
willingness to speak with everybody, to lis- 
ten to complaints, to receive in person re- 
quests for office, this habit of his to come 
down to the level of the people, this courtesy 
toward all, which added so much to his 
popularity and which was also the immedi- 
ate cause of his death. It was a touching 
sight to witness the feeling which the great 
crowds of people, chiefly from the working 
classes, exhibited on the night of the assas- 
sination as they paced up and down the 
sidewalk in front of his:late home. There 
are hundreds of thousands of persons in 
this city who felt that Carter Harrison was 
their especial friend, to whom he had ut- 
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tered friendly words, perhaps had shaken 
their hands, had made them promises and 
had done what he could to render their 
lives more agreeable. It probably is not 
going too far to say that at the time of his 
murder he was the best known and the most 
popular man in the city, that there is no 
office within the gift of the people to which 
he might not reasonably have aspired. No 
better example of what friendship for the 
more common classes will do for a man 
politically can be found than that furnished 
in the life of our late mayor. This friend- 
ship certainly was not cultivated because 
Mr. Harrison found pleasure in it, but be- 
cause it contributed to his ambition and 
opened a path to his personal triumphs. A 
man of culture and natural refinement, a 
man of native courtesy, with a warm heart, 
quick, sensitive feelings, a man who had 
traveled widely and made good use of what 
he had seen, it is not strange, considering 
the position he occupied and the way in 
which his life was brought to its close, that 
the demonstrations on the day of his funeral 
should have exceeded in impressiveness and 
extent anything ever seen in this city or in 
the West. Certainly the exhibition of pop- 
ular regard was all that even Mr. Harrison 
himself could have desired. 

We are on the eve of an important elec- 
tion, the chief interest in which turns on 
the re-election of Judge Gary, who presided 
in the court in which the anarchists were 
tried and condemned. Personal animosity 
and a desire for personal revenge, so i* is 


said, have brought Governor Altgeld into the. 


contest as an opponent to this re-election. 
The probabilities are that the judge will 
triumph and that the presence of the gov- 
ernor in the city at this time, when his place 
is at Springfield, will not add to his popu- 
larity even with the party to which he owes 
his honors. 

Little need be said of the last days of the 
fair. The death of the mayer, who had 
looked forward to the displays which were 
to attend the closing hours, made them sad 
and solemn. This was thoughtfully recog- 
nized in the closing prayer by Dr. Barrows 
in Festival Hall, as well as in the silence 
with which, at the midnight hour of Oct. 
30, the Columbian Exposition of 1893 was 
brought to its legal limit. The gates were 
open on the following day but the crowds 
were wanting. Everywhere was there sound 
of hammers and saws, and the hurry- 
ing hither and thither of those who would 
pack their wares in the shortest possible 
time and leave the grounds forever. The 
last day of October was the last day of 
grace for Midway Plaisance. In some re- 
spects its closing scenes were scenes of wild 
revelry. The directors were certainly not 
unwilling to put an end to the unseemly 
exhibitions of the Midway as soon as they 
had the power todo so. From most of the 
larger buildings the exhibits have either 
been taken away or soon will be. Even 
from the Art Building a good many of the 
choicest pictures have been removed. It is 
hardly probable that anything save the out- 
side of the buildings will remain to be seen 
after another week. 

There is universal rejoicing over Marshall 
Field’s noble gift of $1,000,000 toward the 
endowment of a permanent museum for the 
city. To that sum Mr. George M. Pullman 
has added $100,000 and Mrs, Barbara Sturges 
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half as much more. There is little doubt 
that the half-million of cash on which Mr. 
Field conditions his gift and the two mil- 
lions of stock in the late fair will soon be 
obtained. It is understood that the Art 
Building in Jackson Park will remain where 
it is and be used for the new museum. It 
is admirably adapted to this purpose, and, 
as its foundations are of stone and its walls 
of brick, there is no reason why it should 
not be turned over to the museum. The 
existence of such a museum as this bids 
fair to become will add immensely to the 
attractions of the park 

Another great gift was announced by Mrs. 
Potter Palmer in her closing address to 
her associates in oftice—$200,000 from her 
husband for a permanent building for the 
use of the women of the country. This 
building will be a sort of continuance of 
the Woman’s Building of the fair. It will 
naturally be a memorial to Mrs. Palmer, 
a recognition by her husband of the work 
she has done in connection with the fair. 
Few presiding officers have ever borne 
themselves with more grace or shown more 
skill in avoiding or removing difficulties. 
The honors which she has received are all 
well deserved. 

As the telegraph informed the readers of 
the Congregationalist last week, the first 
meeting this season of the Congregational 
Club was a great success. It was a mass 
meeting rally. The place was the now his- 
toric Columbus Hall. It was the last meet- 
ing held in this hall. Unfortunately the 
evening was cold and the place was any- 
thing but comfortable. It was a rare com- 
pliment paid to the speakers that so few 
left the meeting before its close. Called in 
the interests of the theological seminary, 
which lacked at that hour about $60,000 in 
order to secure the $150,000 promised by 
Dr. Pearsons, it seemed almost impossible 
in such a building to create anything like 
enthusiasm in giving. But a very skillful 
report of the meeting in the morning 
papers helped the matter greatly, so that 
on Wednesday morning only about $12,000 
were wanting. By 9 A. M. the following day 
it was possible to announce to Dr. Pearsons 
that his conditions had beep complied with. 
Two days before the doctor had offered 
another $25,000 if a certain brother whom 
he named would add $15,000 to his previous 
subscription of $10,000—a condition which 
was at once accepted. When reviewing the 
gifts in his office Dr. Pearsons said he had 
concluded to add $5,000 to his last $25,000, 
and thus endow a Danish or Norwegian pro- 
fessorship to be named in honor of his wife. 
So the seminary begins its working year 
with as many students as last year, about 
200, and the magnificent sum of $580,000 
added to its endowment. 

As we write word comes of the death of 
one of our princely givers, Mr. J. W. Sco- 
ville, formerly of Oak Park, near this city, 
now of Pasadena, Cal. One of his last 
gifts was a subscription of $25,000 to the 
seminary. He was a man of sincere piety, 
unostentatious but true to every good cause. 
Weare saddened, also, to learn that Dr. T. P. 
Prudden, for more than eight years the suc- 
cessful pastor of the Leavitt Street Church, 
has felt himself constrained to resign by the 
pressure of the burdens of a pastorate in this 
field of constant and ceaseless changes. He 
has done a magnificent work in this parish. 
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He found it weak, divided, discouraged, 
Its house of worship was poor and unat- 
tractive. As a result of his labors more 
than 500 persons have been received to 
membership, a fine stone edifice has been 
built, a large audience secured and a large 
amount of missionary work done. 
Chicago, Nev. 4. FRANKLIN, 

—_— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 





The November Forum has an article by Prof, 
Charles A. Briggs on The Alienation of Church 
and People that will be more generally read 
and call out more comment than any contribu. 
tion he may make to higher criticism. Its 
tone and breadth may be inferred from the 
following: ‘How can a man of science have 
any patience with the doctrine of creation 
and the theories of miracles and prophecy 
which are commonly taught in the theologi- 
cal schools and from the Christian pulpits? 
How can a man who has been trained in mod- 
ern psychology, metaphysics and ethics fail 
to be repelled by the crude philosophy that 
underlies the dogmas of the systems of theol- 
ogy which are regarded as the standards of 
orthodoxy? How can such a man look with 
complacency upon the battle over the doctrine 
of original sin between creationism and tradu- 
cianism, or the discussion of the freedom of 
the will? How can he engage to dishonor the 
reason, to divest himself of his conscience or 
to assent to the unethical dogma of immediate 
sanctification, whether in this life or in any 
other life? How can the man who has been 
trained in modern historical investigation ac- 
cept the traditional denominational history, 
with so many spurious claims that will not 
bear the strain of historical criticism? How 
can the man who has been trained in modern 
philology and in the classic literatures do 
otherwise than refuse his confidence to those 
denominations which are loud in their hostil- 
ity to the literary criticism of Holy Scripture?” 

The Evangelist (Presbyterian) is optimistic. 
‘‘The ferocity of this day is feebleness itself 
compared to the bitter intolerance of the times 
following 1837, because men have changed in 
spite of themselves, and the ground under 
their feet is shifting, like the moving side- 
walk in Chicago, by a drift or driving cable 
down below. The defiant stand of the major- 
ity is only temporary. There is not another 
church on the face of the earth today that 
could or would attempt to do what our as- 
semblies and synods have just now sanctioned 
by majority vote. The anomaly will not en- 
dure. And the vote against mitigating the 
sentence of Professor Smith, like that in our 
synod forbidding a presbstery to ‘regret’ @ 


‘ party vote in General Assembly, is a snowfall 


below the frost line of the mountains. It will 


shrink back again when the sun shines. No- 
body was ever permanently snowed under by 
such flurries. The large and imperial quality 
of faith in Ohio and in New York did not 
speak out in these surprising manifestations 
of party feeling and ‘ partisan management.’ ” 

Rey. C. H. Yatman, at a meeting held in 
New York City recently to, secure funds to 
aid the Methodist Descowa Home in that 
city, endeavored to win mdm@@y from the men 
in the audience by a method of appeal which 
the Christian Advocate is compelled to term 
“not only coarse but vulgar.” “What are 
the lessons?” asks the editor. “The age is 
tending in this direction instead of away from 
it. A spirit of levity, even of a low sort, often 
invades the gravest denominations. At dedi- 
cations of churches miserable puns on the 
names of subscribers are made, anecdotes 
often not suited for general conversation are 
told, and slang expressions find their way to 
pulpits, synods, assemblies, consociations, 
conferences and conventions. . . . Some per 
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son of responsibility should have at once ad- 
vanced to this brother and privately suggested 
that such language and such a method would 
not be acceptable. If the suggestion were not 
taken and acted upon a public protest should 
have been delivered, and if this were not 
heeded every respectable person should have 
jeft the house.” 
ABROAD. 

The Christian Guardian (Toronto) has a sen- 
sible description of The Religious Newspaper, 
and defines its chief purpose to be “ to supply 
sound and wholesome reading for Christian 
families, adapted to counteract current un- 
Christian ideas and to aid in forming intelli- 
gent Christian character. Everything else 
should be secondary to this main purpose.” 
And it rightly says: ‘‘ Each person who takes 
a special interest in some one department of 
work or thought is apt to judge of a paper 
solely in reference to his particular hobby. 
Temperance, missions, the labor question, 
woman’s rights, Biblical criticism, city mis- 
sions, Roman Catholic claims and current po- 
litical questions are all important. But people 
may make a hobby of a good thing, and the 
man who makes a hobby of any of these judges 
his religious paper by its conformity to his 
views on that subject. But the ideal religious 
paper has no fads but gives due prominence 
to all subjects of general interest according 
to their importance.” 

The Christian World says: ‘‘The reception 
given to the paper read before the recent Con- 
gregational Union by Rev. J. R. Bailey of 
Eecles on The Inerrancy of the Scriptures 
was a remarkable symptom of the theological 
movement in progress amongst the English 
free churches.”’ ‘It is not too much to say 
that such opinions delivered from the plat- 
form of the union twenty-five years ago would 
have provoked a storm in the midst of which 
the speaker’s ministerial position would have 
probably suffered shipwreck. That they should 
have been received by a representative body 
of English Christians with manifest and cor- 
dial sympathy, as the public registering of 
results now generally accepted, shows the new 
spirit that is abroad. The battle for free Bib- 
lical inquiry has been won in Congregational- 
ism, whatever may be the case elsewhere.”’ 

Pe eee er een Ra 


A REFORM IN FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 


There is nothing about which we are 
more sensitive to change than our funeral 
customs. To make any new departure, to 
differ in any way from our neighbors on 
like sad occasions, seems to us a lack of re- 
spect to the dead, for at the bottom most of 
our funeral observances have this maun- 
spring. We wish to show to all the world 
how much we loved and cared for those we 
lay away; this feeling and one other, the 
frantic desire to do something ourselves 
once more for those we may never serve 
again, 

The first is responsible for the elaboration 
that is sometimes such a burden, and for 
the wish to do all and more than our neigh- 
bor. It is, lam convinced, a good purpose, 
and no false vanity, that incites such ex- 
Wavagance, however unwisely it may be 
exhibited. The second feeling, a deep and 
hever-to-be-eradicated impulse of the hu- 
man heart, is responsible for the wish that 
all which is done for the loved one shall, so 
far as possible, be done by friendly hands 
and for the unreasoning prejudice against 
Paid assistance. Time was when this last 
Prejudice was so strong that all the harrow- 
ing details were matters of personal service, 
and there are still families who cling to this 
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habit. But the growing complexity of ar- 
rangements necessary to crowded life and 
the development of appliances possible to 
advanced civilization have made most of 
the arrangements for our dead professional, 
and thus hearts are no longer wrung by 
the bungling of amateur hands, howsoever 
friendly they may be. 

There is one direction, however, where 
this reform has paused, a direction where it 
is greatly needed. The ‘‘ bearers” are still 
selected from among the friends of the fam- 
ily. But the time has come when the coffin 
itself should always be borne by profes- 
sional bearers, men trained for the purpose 
and provided by the undertaker. Honorary 
pallbearers walking beside the coffin will 
pay the same tribute of respect to the dead 
as is now rendered by the fiiends selected 
for that sad duty, and at no such fearful 
cost. There is no burden so difficult to 
carry as a‘coffin. All the circumstances 
make it so. The difficulties of narrow door- 
ways, steep stairs, short passages, the lift- 
ing up and down of so peculiar a burden, 
with the constant necessity of consideration 
and reverence, make it a task well-nigh im- 
possible to unaccustomed hands. Who of 
us has not spent moments of terror, seem- 
ingly lengthened into hours, suffering vica- 
rious agonies in behalf of a sorrowing and 
specially sensitive family, while awkward 
hands or weak arms seemed likely to fail 
under the necessities of their precious bur- 
den? What so difficult as the turning ofa 
coffin in the narrow space before the chan- 
cel, and how almost impossible to accom- 
plish without such disturbance as is frésh 
anguish to hearts already torn beyond ac- 
count! 

On the other side, many and many a man 
past middle life has received serious injury 
from the unaccustomed lifting under such 
trying circumstances. I have known—who 
has not?—strong young men in actual dan- 
ger from the weight of a metallic casket 
carried up and down the steps of a church. 
And when to the physical inability for such 
service is added the mental excitement of 
personal grief, the nervous strain is one 
likely to leave permanent traces, for bear- 
ers are selected for their close relation to 
the dead. Among all in the community the 
men Jeast likely to be in calm and undis- 
turbed mind are asked to perform a service 
which requires, first of all, the steady hand 
and head, and then great physical strength 
and an experience which it is impossible 
they should possess. e 

Still more difficult than the duty of carry- 
ing the coffin is that other duty of deposit- 
ing it in its last resting place. Whether 
this be a tomb into which it must be lifted, 
a vault or grave into which it must be low- 
ered, this work requires trained and skillful 
Riands. Every clergyman can recall! with a 
shudder occasions when this most solemn 
portion of all the solemn service became 
both a travesty and a terror by reason of 
the mechanical difficulties. Sometimes the 
bearers are old men quite unfit to carry any 
weight; often they are delicate men who 
cannot well bear such a strain. And, in ad- 
dition to the bodily strain, there is often an 
unavoidable exposure, from the results of 
which more than one has gone to his own 
grave. But when a man is asked to act as 
bearer he cannot well refuse this last service 
to his friend, unless he be an actual invalid. 
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It has become so common in these days 
to see officers borne by their soldiers, em- 
ployers by their workmen and many others 
by strong and accustomed hands, that it no 
longer has even the slightest semblance of 
neglect or disrespect to see this service per- 
formed by the undertaker’s men. Those 
who have watched the careful and decorous 
lowering of a coffin into a chapel vault in 
some of our great cemeteries by the men 
whose business it is, suitably clothed in 
their long frocks, perhaps, have wondered 
how apy one could ever bear to see it done 
otherwise. And, in like manner, the relief 
that all experience as the strong arms of 
the undertaker’s assistants skillfully and 
easily lift the coffin and carefully bear it 
away, the chosen friends walking beside it 
as a guard of honor, this very relief is a sign 
of the need that this custom should become 
universal, 

Let us have body bearers whose business 
‘itis and pallbearers for honor and respect. 
It is already common in our large cities; it 
only needs a little consideration of the mat- 
ter and thoughtful determination on the 
part of the community to make it impera- 
tive everywhere, certainly in all but the 
smallest country villages. This is a reform 
which does not need even courage. It re- 
quires only consideration and a little effort, 
but the good done, or, more exactly, the 
harm prevented, would be incalculable. 


ir 


IMPRAOCTIOABLE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT. 


Some years ago a member of a ministerial 
association read a paper upon some practi- 
cal difficulties in pastoral work. Each mem- 
ber was called upon in turn for opinions, 
and one brother made some rather bold 
statement of what ought to be done in a 
particular case mentioned. Another brother 
in turn commented upon this statement 
with the remark, ‘‘We all know that 
Brother -—— always takes the bull by the 
horns.’’ By and by good and wise Father 
Cobb said: ‘‘ Brother C. says that Brother 
—— always. takes the bull by the horns. 
That is so, but I have watched Brother —— 
pretty closely, and I find that he always 
first calculates the size of the bull!” 
‘*Brother Cobb,’’ answered Brother ——, 
‘*you are the first man that has found me 
out.”” I think that perhaps Brother —— 
showed some sense in a reply to some per- 
son who urged him to remodel the music in 
his church: “‘It is as much as I can do to 
manage my end of the meeting house with- 
out undertaking to manage the other end.”’ 
This suggests two things: first, that organ- 
ists and choirs are very dangerous articles 
for ministers to meddle with; and, secondly, 
that that church had not been guilty of 
turning itself into a concert saloon by irre- 
ligiously putting the organ in the rear of 
the pulpit. 

There are many things to be desired 
which cannot be had. There are many 
good things which it is not worth while to 
try to attain. There are also different meth- 
ods of endeavoring to secure good results. 
I remember a worthy paster who wished to 
accomplish what seemed to be desirable 
changes, and he went to work by direct 
attack. He could safely have left the mat- 
ter to his church officers, or, if they would 
not undertake it, let it alone. It concerned 
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the church much more than it did him. 
When he found it expedient to resign his 
pastorate, in answer to a question as to the 
reason, some one suggested a reminiscence 
of good old Father H. of Norfolk County, 
who, wanting to cut off a large limb of a 
tree, placed his ladder against the limb, and, 
mounting it, did the sawing between the 
ladder and the tree, whereby he fell and 
breke his leg. 

But I have in mind impracticable or use- 
less attempts in certain directions, one of 
which is connected with advice as to 
the best style of preaching. An honored 
preacher, who is himself a most effective 
orator, recently gave an address upon 
preaching. It was a brilliant address, but 
it necessarily had to do with minor, although 
important, particulars. The secret of his 
own success was above those particulars. 
Obedience to his suggestions would be use- 
ful, but the fact is that he is inimitable and 
that the rest of us cannot do what he can. 
The spiritual elevation of his thought, al- 
ways sustained from beginning to end, is 
itself something which defies all rules and 
all methods. It lifts him out of the usual 
ways in which even excellent preachers 
travel. It sets him above the best and most 
accurate rules, because such rules are not 
applicable to the region ¢6f his thought. 
When you add intellectual delicacy fitting 
that elevation and the diction which gives 
expression you will see that advice how to 
attain this power is advice to the impracti- 
cable. Principles apply but rules do not, 
and principles presuppose peculiar powers. 
It is not worth while to worry because 
one cannot do his work after the manner 
of the one to whom I refer. He may com- 
fort himself with the thought that that 
peculiar power has its own limitations and 
incompleteness, and that things thus unsup- 
plied, and persoos whose wants are not thus 
met, furnish a province for other minds of 
a different order. 

I knew a man whose manner was always 
suggestive of Richard S, Storrs. I think he 
must, at some time, have come under the 
influence of that great orator’s preaching. 
Whether he consciously imitated the tone 
and manner of one whom he admired, or 
merely imbibed something of it, I cannot 
tell. But the result was not satisfactory. 
It reminded just enough to show that the 
man was not the Brooklyn preacher. No 
rules, no directions, no advice can secure 


the success which the orator has attained. . 


I speak of this just now because Dr. Storrs’s 
later habit of unwritten speech has, doubt- 
less, led many young men, or perhaps sim- 
ply encouraged them, to adopt this style of 
preaching. Dr. Storrs might tell us that he 
thinks out his thoughts even into language, 
language which the thought necessitates, 
and perbaps that he simply reproduces the 
whole, not from memory (if I guess cor- 
rectly) but because the original thought un- 
rolls itself in public as it did first in his 
own mind. Now it is to be remembered 
that to reach the same resulting power un- 
der direction and guidance is simply imprac- 
ticable. It should also be remembered that 
Dr. Storrs did not adopt his present method 
until after many years of enriching study 
and close adherence to writing. One could 
be equally swept away by the marvelous 
speech which Dr. Behrends made. upon the 
platform at Worcester, or rather the speech 
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which made itself, and no one can give any 

hints or advice which would reproduce in 

another that peculiar power of speech. 

I shall venture to refer to a preceding 
Richard §S. Storrs, the one of Braintree. 
In my early years he was the patriarch, and 
almost the ruler, of our conference. I used 
to hear him occasionally, usually at such 
gatherings. He was at his best in remarks 
connected with the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, where remarks are gener- 
ally an impertinence. What richness of 
thought, what evangelical fervor, what al- 
most inspiration of spiritual force, what tor- 

*rent of burning words and then what tear- 
fulness of pathos used to characterize these 
occasions those of us who heard him can 
never forget. One could not analyze, one 
could not imitate if he could analyze. He 
was himself. The son is himself. Each of 
a multitude of preachers doing faithful, 
godly, successful work is successful because 
under God he is himself. One can often 
get hints from the success of others, can 
find merits by analysis, can sometimes see 
the source of power, can be warned of de- 
ficiencies in one’s self, and therefore study- 
ing the work of successful men is of vast 
advantage. But to succeed by being some- 
body else is impracticable. 

I had occasion a few years ago to give 
some hints and some criticisms to some 
young theological students. It was a de- 
lightful work. 1 almost regretted that I 
had in earlier life declined the offer of such 
a chair, except that I knew I had been right 
in my reason for declining, which was that 
I.was not fit for it. But in the later epi- 
sode I encountered a natural desire of 
young men to adopt the plans and meth- 
ods of some successful minister or teacher. 
There was a drift in the direction of certain 
lectures on preaching given by some one 
who perhaps exemplified their teachings. 
I was obliged to say two things: first, Pro- 
fessor Alexander could not himself safely 
adopt this method of composition until after 
many years of study and practice; and, sec- 
ondly, you will pardon me if I wait for 
evidence that any Alexanders are in this 
class until years shall have thrown their 
light upon the matter. What can be safely 
done in the ripeness of mature life may not 
be safely relied upon in earlier days. | 

‘This brings me to suggest that the in- 
creasing prevalence of preaching without 

manuscript hasin it immense promise. But 
it also has grave dangers. For myself, I 

was forced into the new system by having 

to preach for years to soldiers in active serv- 
ice, in barracks, in roofless buildings, under 
the trees, under falling snowflakes without 
shelter, in the sound of distant guns. Life 
there disdained manuscripts. Early in the 
war I heard a chaplain in our division de- 
liver a written sermon upon the existence of 

God as proved by the works of nature. At- 

tendance was voluntary, and his audience 
was eventually reduced to three persons. 

He resigned. Soldiers believe in the exis- 

tence of God. 

But in the quiet of regular home work 
people are to be instructed. This requires 
study. Study must be accurate. Both 
styles are good. But just now I am sure I 
can do no better than to accept the old quo- 
tation from Cicero which my learned and 
often helpful friend in the Congregational 
House suggests may be useful to some 
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young speakers: “If our Sulpicius here 
would practice writing, his public speech 
would be much more terse; at present his 
style (to speak as farmers do of grass) dis. 
plays a sort of exuberant abundance, which 
should be pruned down by the stylus,” 


oro 


THE “TOTLINGS” AND THEIR 
SOCIETY. 


BY REV. FRANCIS E, CLARK, D. bp. 


An extract from the report on The Chureh 
and the Home which was made at the Gep- 
eral Association of Congregational Churches 
of Massachusetts and which was published 
in the columns of the Congregationalist gives 
me an opportunity to correct one or two 
misapprehensions concerning Junior Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, which seem to 
prevail in some quarters. I do not write in 
criticism of the report which, in the main, 
seems to me to be an admirable one, but 
simply that certain facts may be known. 

This report says, while speaking generous 
words of praise of the Endeavor movement: 
‘“*When carried down to the Junior Socie- 
ties and other juvenile organizations which 
sometimes attach themselves to the church 
almost without leave, we should proceed 
with great care. Thoughtful parents will 
soon speak plainly and publicly if the church 
heedlessly continues to intrust the delicate 
work of instruction in religion, temperance 
and morals, requiring the highest order of 
pedagogical talent, to any who volunteer 
their services and who sometimes resort to 
every device to get a lifelong pledge from 
the totlings, who in other countries are care- 
fully kept within the nursery.” 

So far as this refers to the Junior En- 
deavor Societies, I do not think they ever 
attach themselves to a church without leave. 
One of their fundamental principles is, as 
with the older society, that they shall not 
come within the doors of the church until 
they are swung open for them by the pastor 
and at least by the tacit consent of the 
church. 

But when the suciety is formed what is 
its object? Simply to train the boys and 
girls for Christ’s service and to give them 
something to do that is appropriate to their 
powers, their age and abilities. They are 
not asked to make long speeches in a prayer 
meeting. They are not expected to relate 
a thrilling experience or to offer a well- 
rounded prayer. They are simply expected 
to acknowledge their love for the Saviour 
who loved little children and who took them 
up in His arms and blessed them. They are 
given work to do which is as appropriate for 
them as the larger work of the church is for 
their fathers and mothers. The simplicity 
and genuineness of their childish faith is, 80 
far as I know, carefully and conscientiously 
guarded. 

The superintendents of these Junior So- 
cieties, take it the country over, and I am 
acquainted with hundreds of them, are 
among the most intelligent and devout 
women in our churches, whose love for lit- 
tle children and the Master who called them 
to Him has compelled them to take up this 
work. If they are not all of the “highest 
order of pedagogical talent,” I believe they 
are among the most devoted, conscientious, 
intelligent members of our churches, and 


-they deserve far more encouragement a 
far less criticism than they usu 


ally receive. 
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The ‘lifelong pledge ’’ which is extorted 
from the ‘‘ totlings”’ (who are at least seven 
or eight years old, by the way) reads as 
follows: ‘“‘ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ 
for strength, I promise that I will try to do 
whatever He would like to have me do, that 
I will pray to Him every day and that just 
so far as I know how I will try to lead a 
Christian life. I will be present at every 
meeting of the society when I can and will 
take some part in every meeting.” 

Could anything be more simple or reason- 
able? This pledge, of course, lasts as long 
as they are members of the society. It is 
hoped that it will become a permanent fac- 
tor in their lives. The pledge requires of 
them nothing but what a seven-year-old 
child can intelligently promise to perform, 
and it has proved to be the same bulwark 
of strength for the Junior Society that the 
longer and fuller pledge is for the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 

It has been found in actual life in 
hundreds of thousands of cases that the 
“ Juniors’ understand what they are doing 
and that they can and do intelligently and 
conscientiously live up to their pledge. The 
“Juniors” are also taught certain methods 
of religious work which are appropriate for 
them as children, ways in which they can 
help their church and their pastor, their 
Sunday school superintendent and their 
teacher and by which they can bring their 
little friends under the same good influences 
which they find so helpful and delightful. 
Most societies have a clause attached to this 
pledge for the mothers to sign, reading 
something as follows: ‘‘I approve of the 
objects of the society and am willing that 
my child should become a member, and will 
do what I can to help him keep the pledge.”’ 
This brings in the very element of home 
help and parental oversight for which this 
report pleads, 

But it must be remembered that the great 
majority of the homes in our communities 
are not Christian homes. Where will a mul- 
titude of children find any special religious 
training if the church does not provide some 
training school? It already has a school 
for instruction in the primary and interme- 
diate classes of the Sunday school. Why 
not have a school for training in the Junior 
Society of Christian Endeavor? What will 
become of the vast multitudes of children 
in families where the voice of prayer is 
never heard, and where even a blessing is 
never invoked at the table, if there is no 
such place for practical Christian help and 
training in the church? What do such 
homes do for the religious instruction of 
these children? Absolutely nothing. Why 
should ‘‘ thoughtful parents speak plainly 
and publicly’? against any such effort “to 
instruct in religion, temperance and mor- 
als” these children who will not anywhere 
else get this instruction? But children in 
Christian homes also need this training. 
As for my own children, I am sure that 
there would be a very great lack in their 
spiritual upbringing if it were not for some 
such effort as this to lead them to commit 
themselves to Christ before their fellows 
and to work for Him appropriately and 
humbly as children may. 

This is not all provided for in my own 
home and I do not see how it well can be. 
Iam confident that there is a multitude of 
other Christian families where the home 
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training must be supplemented and rounded 
out by some such training school as the 
Junior Society affords if we would have the 
stalwart Christian men and women of the 
twentieth century in our churches. 

The Christian Endeavor movement began 
with the children. Nearly half the mem- 
bers of the first society would now be fgund 
in a junior society. It has providentially 
developed so that it now accomplishes its 
largest work for young men and women, 
but the original idea of training the children 
must not be lost sight of if we are to have 
the young men and women of the future. 
We cannot always capture the young man 
with the sprouting mustache or the young 
woman blossoming into long dresses, but 
we can almost always catch the boys and 
girls. The success of the junior movement 
has been as remarkable as that of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
the testimony of pastors and older church 
members from all parts of the world, which 
comes to me daily and unsolicited, is that 
there is quite as much of hope and promise 
in this line of effort for the children as in 
more widely heralded efforts for their older 
brothers and sisters, 





A WILD HARVEST. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





He sowed a mingled seed in scorn 
Of counsel, love and prayers ; 
Some called the ripened harvest corn, 
The reapers called it tares. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 








The long desired settlement of debated 
questions connected with the administration 
of the board was reached at the recent an- 
nual meeting at Worcester, and reached 
with substantial unanimity. It would be 
too much to say that in this result the 
convictions of every member of the board 
were realized or satisfied. The settlement 
in its very terms was an agreement between 
those whose previous views and convictions 
had been at variance. It was a practical 
rather than a theoretical solution of the 
questions which had been so long in dis- 
cussion, and the feeling of general satisfac- 
tion which has crowned this conclusion 
arises, perhaps, almost as much from the 
fact that a settlement has been made as 
from the conviction that it is ideally the 
best settlement possible. 

The situation in this respect is not un- 
like that which confronted the country in 
the early months of 1877, when as yet it 
was undetermined whether Mr. Tilden or 
Mr. Hayes was to be the President of the 
United States for the ensuing four years. 
The real interests of the nation at that 
time, as we cannot doubt, were more con- 
cerned that there should be some sort of a 
settlement of that contest than with the 
question whether the proposed settlement 
was absolutely right in itself. In other 
words, the welfare of the nation was of su- 
perior value to the success of either politi- 
cal party. 

Doubtless a similar feeling in regard to 
the unity and prosperity of the board had 
much to do with the conclusion reached at 
Worcester and with the satisfaction with 
which this conclusion has been received. 
The great work of foreign missions must be 
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prosecuted, and must be prosecuted vigor- 
ously and by the combined force of all the 
churches of our order; and any tolerable 
settlement of the questions which had di- 
vided the constituency of the board was to 
be preferred to a continuance of this state 
of doubt and controversy. With the abso- 
lute rightness of the settlement, therefore, 
there is no occasion at present to deal. 
Opinions must differ greatly upon this point, 
and other interests immediately summon our 
attention. With the occasions for division 
all taken out of the way, the board is per- 
mitted to enter upon its labors in the im- 
mediate future with the sense of an abso- 
lutely united, harmonious and enthusiastic 
constituency, and its great work can be sus- 
tained without hesitation by the churches, 
and all the churches, by individual givers, 
and all the individual givers, that have 
been connected with its work in the past. 

Now, in view of this happy deliverance 
from all the occasions of division in the 
past, with a widening sense of unity and 
cordial co-operation in this great mission- 
ary enterprise, what are the duties that im- 
mediately confront the churches and individ- 
uals that make up the constituency of the 
board? The board at Worcester, by its 
action on the last morning, left no doubt 
as to the conviction that was in every mind 
there upon this point. The debt which is 
upon the board must be lifted, and in- 
stantly lifted, and that by the co-operation 
of all these united and rejoicing supporters 
of the board. Thanksgiving for so happy 
an issue out of difficulties will join with a 
sense of obligation and privilege to make this 
seem a sacred duty and to secure its prompt 
discharge. Nothing can give reality to the 
expressed sense of pleasure in the settle- 
ment at Worcester like the universal effort 
to lift and sweep away this burden upon 
the treasury of the board, and nothing can 
be a happier pledge for the future. 

Next after this comes the duty of making 
the regular contributions to this work for 
the coming year equal, and even exceed, 
those of the past year. The payment of the 
debt is no part of the support of missions 
for the coming year. It should stand upon 
its own grounds and be met as a special 
call, preliminary to the real work of the 
coming year. The missions imperatively 
call for a sum fully the equal of that which 
was received last year from donations and 
legacies; indeed not a little of the most 
promising and important work in all fields 
will fail of support if that sum is not ex- 
ceeded. The “‘cry of the missions” which 
was brought to the board at Worcester was 
a cry raised by the expectation that no more 
than was given last year could be provided 
for the missions next year, and all its pa- 
thos and persuasion must move the hearts 
of the board’s supporters to equal the gifts 
of last year and go beyond them as God 
shall help them. The same motives that 
will blend the united constituency of the 
board in the joyful effort of removing the 
debt will hold them in lasting and loving co- 
operation to provide in this way adequately 
for the needs of the missions through the 
coming year. It isin this hope and expec- 
tation that the officers of the board at these 
rooms take up the burdens of administra- 
tion that rest upon them with increased 
weight and address themselves to their seri- 
ous and glorious duties for the year to come. 





The Home 
PRECIOUS THINGS. 


They tell me I must bruise 
The rose’s leaf 

Ere I can keep and use 
Its fragrance brief. 


They tell me I must break 
The skylark’s heart 

Ere her cage song will make 
The silence start. 


They tell me love must bleed 
And friendship weep 

Ere in my deepest need 
I touch that deep. 


Must it be always so 
With precious things? 
Must they be bruised and go 
With beaten wings? 


Ah, yes! By crushing days, 
By caging nights, by scar 
Of thorn and stony ways, 
These blessings are! 
—Samuel W. Duffield. 


———_ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 

Already the booksellers’ windows in the 
large cities are putting on a holiday ap- 
pearance and among the bewildering array 
of attractive volumes it is interesting to 
note how large a place is given to juvenile 
literature. Of course the books belonging 
to this class are profusely illustrated, for 
where is the child who is not pleased with 
pictures? Some are exquisite specimens of 
artistic skill and thus serve a double pur- 
pose in developing a taste for what is beau- 
tiful while furnishing instruction or enter- 
tainment by means of the text. But as 
each season adds to the beauty and variety 
of juvenile publications the difficulty of 
making a judicious selection is thereby 
greatly increased. Parents who have easy 
access to the large centers of trade and are 
reasonably familiar with books need no help 
in making a choice, but there are multi- 
tudes of others who will appreciate having 
a few signposts along the pathway of pur- 
chase. Let it be remembered, however, that 
the comparatively few books mentioned in 
this series of articles are only samples of 
scores of others which are equally desirable 
as gifts. 

A fair index of the popularity of a book 
is the number of editions printed, and this 
is usually announced on the title-page. The 
Trotty Book by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
having reached its nineteenth edition, it is 
safe to assume that it has a peculiar charm 
for little people and will continue to have 
for every new generation. The same is true 
of Mrs. Stowe’s entertaining story called A 
Dog’s Mission, both published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. at $1.25 each. From the 
same house come two volumes of Hans 
Christian Andersen's inimitable tales ($1.00 
each), to which.even those who are too 
young to read for themselves will listen by 
the hour if an older person will read aloud. 
Most children are naturally imaginative and 
delight in having animals and inanimate 
objects personified, as in the case of the 
Ugly Duckling and Thumbling and all the 
other fanciful creations of this prince of 
story-tellers. They also appreciate poetry 


of a high grade far more than their elders 
tealize and this firm makes a specialty of 


.Stories is capital. 
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choice verse. Two volumes worthy of par- 
ticular mention are Lucy Larcom’s Child- 
hood Songs and a dainty volume by Frank 
Dempster Sherman ($1.00 each) called Little 
Folk Lyrics. The simple rhythm of his 
verses makes them easy to memorize and 
the first twelve on the different months of 
the year are well adapted for recitation in 
sclool. Miss Larcom’s, although twenty 
years old, are as fresh and sweet as ever 
and should be in every child’s library. 

If one wishes for a distinctively Christ- 
mas story full of odd conceits and droll 
illustrations a small volume by W. D. How- 
ells entitled Christmas Every Day and Other 
The bells on the cover 
seem ready to peal forth a message of the 
good things to be found within. This is 
one of Harper Brothers’ new publications 
and the price is $1.25. Two delightful story 
books from them are The Moon Prince and 
Other Nabobs by R. K. Munkittrick, who 
resembles Andersen in his style, and Flying 
Hill Farm by Sophie Swett. Each of these 
costs $1.25 and has not a dull page between 
the covers. 

For supplying that delicate pathos which 
many children love and which saves them 
from a surfeit of mere jollity there is a 
touching sketch, with delicious bits of hu- 
mor here and there, called Pris, by the au- 
thor of Miss Toosey’s Mission and Tip Cat. 
This is bound in limp covers and sold by 
Roberts Brothers for fifty cents. 

In a similar vein is that matchless Story 
of a Short Life, by Mrs. Ewing. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. issue this, also another favor- 
ite, Through the Looking Glass, by Lewis 
Carroll, in remarkably pretty bindings for 
$1.00 each. The other juvenile classics by 
these two authors can be purchased for the 
same price and bound in uniform style. 
They publish, too, an odd and attractive 
volume called The Musical Journey of Dor- 
othy and Delia, which would be an appro- 
priate gift for a young person who is study- 
ing music. The cover is as amusing as the 
subject matter which, however, mixes no 
small amount of instruction with the fun. 
A bright and wholesome story for little girls 
from this house is one by Barbara Yechton 
called Ingleside, the price of which is $1.25. 

An excellent class of books adapted to 
readers of all ages can always be obtained 
from the Cong. 8. 8S. & Pub. Soc. Two sets 
for youngest readers are particularly good— 
the Little Pharisee Series, by Margaret H. 
Eckerson, six volumes for $1.50, and the 
Bertha Gordon Series, by May Kingston, ten 
small quartos for $2.25. For a single vol- 
ume Johnny Twoboys, Julia Il. Boynton, 
(60 cents) is a great favorite. For the boys 
and girls who are somewhat older we would 
recommend Dr. Lincoln’s Children, by Kate 
W. Hamilton ($1.00), Little Tommy, by Sarah 
E. Ober ($1.00), Little Miss Boston, a Christ- 
mas tale, by Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever ($1.25) 
and Little Pilgrims at Plymouth, by Frances 
A. Humphrey ($1.25). 

In this connection, and for the benefit of 
the mothers who are following the Sunday 
Occupations for Children outlined each week 
in this department, we mention the titles of 
a few books which are essential in carrying 
out Mrs. Colton’s plans, naming them in the 
order in which they have been used to ad- 
vantage in a certain home: Peep of Day (re- 
vised edition) and Faith Latimer’s two vol- 
umes of Bible Stories published by the 
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American Tract Society, New York; pj. 
grim’s Progress; Josephine Pollard’s Young 
Folks’ Bible, by Werner Co., Wabash Aye. 
nue, Chicago; Mrs. Alden’s (Pansy) Prince 
of Peace, an admirable life of Christ, p, 
Lothrop Co., $3.50; Miss Houghtons’s Life of 
Christ in Picture and Story, also her Olivet 
to Patmos, each $1.25 and for sale by the 
Tract Society. The mother of the children 
who followed this course of reading cop- 
fessed to surprise at their eagerness for and 
ready grasping of the Bible teachings, “for 
they were not thoughtful and precocious,” 
she said, ‘‘ but noise loving, study hating, 
patience trying boys.”’ Two little pamphlets 
are necessary in this work, viz., Books of the 
Bible in Rhyme (25 cents) and The Gospel 
Alphabet cer Names of Jesus (15 cents), 
These can be procured from the Evangelical 
Publishing Co., Chicago, which also fvr- 
nishes two good books for children (at $1.00 
each) on the first part of the Old Testament, 
One is entitled From the Beginning and the 
other From Egypt to Canaan. 

Our next article will suggest books suit- 
able for boys and girls in their teens. 





AMERIOAN TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN 
OOUNOIL. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 


The last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed remarkable political and_ social 
changes on ‘this dim spot of care that 
men call earth.”” The unification of Italy, 
the transformation in France that has turned 
an empire into a republic, the establish- 
ment of the German Empire, the opening up 
of Africa to the civilized world, the remod- 
eling of two significant Oriental govern- 
ments and the establishment of commercial, 
social and religious intercourse with na- 
tions of formerly endogenous growth are 
historical facts that come readily to the 
mind of every thoughtful observer. 

But to the fore of them all in its ethical 
value, because utterly free from sordid ambi- 
tion or greed of gain, may be justly placed 
the great temperance movement which 
started twenty years ago in the little town 
of Hillsboro, O., and with almost the swift- 
ness of Puck in Midsummer Night’s Dream 
has put a girdle around the world, a girdle 
which binds hundreds of thousands of the 
choicest spirits of the world to banish every 
form of alcoholic and narcotic poison from 
the home. Woman's work is mentioned in 
no encyclopedia thirty years ago, but this 
latest and best achievement of her heart 
and brain that has federated forty countries 
may be instanced as one of the finest feats 
of modern statecraft. 

In this year of grace 1893 all roads lead to 
Chicago, hence this city became the rendez- 
vous for the World’s and National W. ©. 
T. U.’s biennial and annual conventions. In 
the absence of Miss Frances E. Willard, the 
president of both bodies, Lady Henry 5om- 
erset, president of the British association, 
and Mrs. Caroline Buell, corresponding sec- 
retary of the national, presided, respectively, 
at the two congresses. The platform on the 
opening day was a reproduction, with only a 
change in sex, of the first day of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, with a like picturesque 
ness lent to the scene by the national cos- 
tumes worn by delegates from China, India, 
Japan and the islands of the sea. Of the 
two days of the World’s Convention the 
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first was given to fraternal greetings and re- 
ports of the temperance work accomplished 
through its missionaries around the world, 
the second to preparation for future cam- 
paigns by means of the press, the introduc- 
tion of scientific temperance teaching and 
temperance gospel meetings. 

This interesting program was frequently 
interrupted for the reception of guests, 
among whom were Dr. John Hall, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Chika Sakurai, Josiah Strong, John G. 
Woolley, Sen Tsuda, Miss De Broen, Mrs. 
Stanley Matthews, the Archbishop of Zante, 
Vivekananda and Mother Thompson, leader 
of the first crusade, a list that in itself in- 
terprets the polyglot character of the assem- 
bly and illustrates the next-door-neighborli- 
ness that now pervades our little homelike 
planet. Flags of all nations, as the coat of 
arms of each family of the earth, decorated 
the hall. Is it not time to have a world 
flag whose sight shall deepen our loyalty to 
each other and to humanity as citizens of 
the same planet? The World’s W. C. T. U. 
has already anticipated it in rudimentary 
form by their beautiful banner first dis- 
played at Tremont Temple two years ago, 
whose emblem was the globe encircled by 
white ribbon. A flag whose field is white, 
on which shall be a circle of blue stars indi- 
cating the number of countries federated 
and whose center holds a figure of the sun, 
would by interpretation of both color and 
emblems carry out this thought. 

The World’s Convention on the third day 
silently gave place to the national with little 
external change save that the delegacy ban- 
nerets that had been labeled India, China, 
Japan, etc., were now replaced by the names 
of the States of our beloved Republic. After 
the crowded halls and happy but weary 
days of the Parliament of Religions, interpo- 
lated by countless conferences, it was pre- 
dicted that this latest of the congresses 
would lack the inspiration of an attendance. 
But twenty years’ fight for an unpopular re- 
form has given it an almost perilous popu- 
larity, and day after day the largest of the 
halls of the Art Palace was crowded to its 
utmost with eager listeners, even when only 
a discussion of policy or a financial report 
was the order of the day. Napoleon, who 
was wrong in most things as the better per- 
spective of a century and a half reveals, 
maintained in St. Helena that no person 
could influence in absence any large body 
of people. No better tribute could be paid 
to the stable and permanent character of the 
work of Miss Willard than the fact that, how- 
ever much was missed the silver ring of the 
voice that has roused to courage and led on 
to victory again and again the temperance 
forces, there was no absence of enthusiasm 
for either the cause or the leader through- 
out the sessions. The usual overwhelming 
majority accompanied her re-election as 
president, an action which has come to savor 
more of an annual recognition than a choice. 

The chief figure of the convention was 
Lady Henry Somerset, who, whether in the 
world’s or the national meeting, was as 
loyal to America as if she had been a lineal 
descendant of that traditional daughter of 
freedom who first set foot on Plymouth 
Rock. From her first gracious response 
t President Bonney and Lady President 
Palmer, who formally opened the Temper- 
ance Congress, to the last memorable ses- 
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sion of Sunday afternoonfone felt§from her 
the mystic influence that goes out from a 
soul who is giving a message to the world 
and who is keeping ever in mind, ‘‘ Woe is 
me if I preach not this gospel.” Her last 
utterance for solemn beauty and impas- 
sioned fervor transcended all that in recent 
days had gone forth from that historic plat- 
form. It is to be hoped that its white truth 
may soon be scattered through the press 
broadcast through the land. 

The chief features of the convention were 
Miss Willard’s admirable address, delivered 
by Lady Henry, whose keynote was “allied 
forces against allied evils,” and the discus- 
sion of the financial condition of the Na- 
tional Temperance Temple at Chicago, so 
frequently before the public in the last year. 
Its present legally incorporated board of 
trustees and its well arranged plan for future 
success is expected to put the temple unen- 
cumbered in the hands of the National W. C. 
T. U. within a few years. 

The chief meetings of the convention were 
on the occasion of the reception of Dr. Kate 
Bushnell and Mrs. Wheeler Andrew, whose 
heroic work in India has caused them to be 
the first women recorded on the blue books 
of the English Parliament, the report of Miss 
Jessie Ackermann, second around the world 
temperance missionary, and the anniversary 
meeting of the Y’s, conducted entirely by 
young girls from England and various parts 
of our own country. 

The chief incidents of the convention 
were the cablegrams exchanged between 
the platform and Miss Willard, now at Lady 
Somerset’s country seat at Ryegate, Eng. 
The first read, ‘‘ Hail chieftain! Re-elected 
with enthusiasm! Mizpah’’; the response, 
Ps. 116: 12,13, 14; the announcement of 
Mrs. Hunt, superintendent of scientific tem- 
perance instruction, that but six States re- 
mained to be possessed for educational work 
in the schools; and the touching memorial 
service for Mary Allen West, sixth around 
the world temperance missionary, who laid 
down her life in the midst of her temper- 
ance labors in Japan. 

It was a significant characteristic of the 
entire convention that the warmest debates 
called forth no overheated words. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that the chief obstacle 
to be overcome in this work was not the an- 
tagonism of parties hostile to the cause, but 
the apathy of selfish women indifferent to 
an evil that had not yet touched them. The 
conventions were of one mind that there 
must be concentrated effort to obtain the 
ballot as the permanent force in accomplish- 
ing any great reform, and that the only way 
to make ‘‘the earth a decent planet, the 
country a good country, the State a good 
State, the town a good town, the school a 
good school,’’ was to insist, in season and 
out of season, on labeling alcoholic liquors 
and narcotic drugs everywhere deadly poi- 
son and thus place ‘‘ a fence at the top rather 
than an ambulance at the bottom of the 
precipice.” 

ee AIS SR 

The statement which went the rounds of the 
newspapers soon after her death that Lucy 
Stone was once thrown eut of the window 
into a snowdrift by a brutal boy pupil is in- 
correct. The exact facts in the case, as 
kindly furnished us by her daughter, are that 
she was once engaged to teach a school which 
had been broken up two years in succession 
by the big boys throwing the master out of 
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the window into a snowdrift. The school com- 
mittee were at their wits’ end, and having 
heard of her as a successful teacher they ap- 
plied to her, though women were not gener- 
ally thought competent to teach a“ winter 
school,” because then the big boys were re- 
leased from farm work and were able to at- 
tend. In a few days she had this difficult 
school in perfect order, and the big boys who 
had made the trouble became her most de- 
voted lieutenants. She was one of those 
teachers who can interest and win over even 
the most careless and insubordinate, and she 
never had any serious trouble with her pupils. 





LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 


A STUDY FOR MOTHERS, 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 





Mrs. Lawton is the mother of four noble 
sons, all of them men of mark and influ- 
ence, but when I congratulated her the other 
day upon her success in bringing up boys 
she laughed and shook her head. 

‘*No, no, dear! My boys have grown up 
good men in spite of my mistakes. I was 
extremely injudicious in managing my nur- 
sery and if I had kept on with the others as 
I began with Frederic, the eldest, they might 
all have been spoiled, but thank heaven I 
learned a few lessons. 

‘*Did I ever tell you how I dealt with 
Frederic once for profanity? He was an 
amiable, sensitive child, four years old at 
the time. It was one Sunday evening and I 
was preparing for church, when Mina, our 
kitchen girl, came to me with the report 
that Master Freddy had been swearing. I 
turned faint with horror. 

‘** Edward,’ said I, going to the foot of the 
stairs and calling up to my husband, ‘ you 
will have to start to church without me, I 
really am not able to go out tonight.’ 

‘‘T dared not tell him what had happened, 
for how could he hold up his head before © 
his congregation if he knew our own little 
son was going swift down to destruction? 

‘* And, as for me, I must stay at home and 
have it out with Fred. It was his bedtime 
and he was half sick with a cold, but the 
moment his father had left the house I called 
the child to me, told him what I had heard 
and demanded to know if it was true. I 
could not stop to have mercy on him, there 
was no time to be lost. 

‘**O Freddy, Freddy, you wicked boy, did 
you, did you do it?’ 

‘**Y.e-s, mamma,’ he faltered, crying bit- 
terly. 

‘**Frederic Murray Lawton! To think 
that you, a minister’s son, should take your 
Heavenly Father’s name in vain! Where 
have you been? Where did you hear such 
dreadful language used?’ 

‘“*The poor little fellow could not utter a 
word. He could only moan and writhe as 
if in physical pain. I did not spare him for 
that, but held forth upon the enormity of 
his sin, picturing the dreadful future that 
awaited profane swearers, who were sure to 
be pointed at with scorn and cut off from all 
decent society. 

‘*T cannot remember a tenth part of what 
I said to that poor baby, but my husband 
always declared I had a ‘ gift for invective,’ 
and no doubt I gave it full play. At any 
rate, I frightened that tender young creature 
almost into convulsions. 

** And, think of it, I was actually thankful 
to be able tomove him so! It raised a faint 
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hope that he was not utterly abandoned 
after all, that he might yet be rescued from 
utter ruin. I grew magnanimous, said I 
was ready to forgive him and even hinted 
that God might possibly forgive him, too, 
if he would promise never, never, to do such 
a thing again. 

‘“‘He promised on his bended knees as 
well as he could for tears. Then I un- 
dressed him and tucked him into his crib, 
promising him that papa should not know 
till tomorrow of this dreadful blight that 
had fallen on the family. 

‘He was still sobbing at intervals very 
faintly, poor wronged darling, when his 
father returned, still curious to know why | 
had not gone to church, for I was very regu- 
lar in my attendance. 

“«* Edward,’ said I, ‘I will tell you the 
whole story tomorrow. For the present I 
can only say I’ve been engaged in a case of 
discipline.’ 

“** What? 
cipline him to death. 
and inquire into it.’ 

‘* And off he went, in spite of my remon- 
strances. In a few minutes he was back 
again and on the sofa, heels higher than his 
head, laughing uproariously. 

‘** Edward,’ said I, deeply offended, ‘ what 
does this mean? You leave me to manage 
that boy, and, when I do my very best and 
fairly agonize over him, here you turn round 
and laugh at me!’ 

‘**Forgive me, Mary; I mean no harm 
and I do pity you for agonizing so. Only I 
can’t help wondering why you didn’t in- 
quire into the rights of the case. Did you 
ask him, for instance, what he said when he 
swore?’ 

‘**No; what did he say?’ 

‘** He tells me,’ replied the doctor, going 
off in another gale, ‘he tells me he said 
* Sniggle-fritz!’’’ 

‘This was really the extent of his pro- 
fanity! He had caught up a meaningless 
word from one of our German neighbors, 
and being indignant with Mina for not al- 
lowing him to wash his kitty in the sink 
had called her ‘an old Sniggle-fritz.’ 

“Tt was a good lesson to me for a while; 
not as good, though, as one I had later. 


With little Fred? You'll dis- 
I believe I'll go up 


“Tt was thirty years ago this very month, - 


during that terrible excitement about the 
Duganne murder, which had quite upset 
Freddy’s nerves. One afternoon a little girl 
from next door came to visit him and I went 
out to tea, leaving the two children in care 
ef Mina, with special injunction to Fred to 
be polite to his guest. 

‘““When I came back Mina had a direful 
account to give. I think now she enjoyed 
stirring me up with tales against Fred. So 
ungallant as he had been, so impolite to 
little Fanny, and, worst of all, he had posi- 
tively refused to let her play at all with his 
kitten. 


‘*True to my principles I called Fred to 


account at once, and tried to make him feel 
like an abandoned wretch for such out- 
rageous conduct. Nobody would ever love 
or respect him if he behaved so. He would 


grow up shunned and despised, etc. 

‘*But by the time I had him thoroughly 
subdued and crushed, he shocked me by 
» gasping. forth brokenly through his tears, 
‘O mamma, which was worst—was it worst 
*bout that woman that killed the man, or 
. "bout me and the kitten?’ 
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‘Poor, abused baby! This artless question 
opened my eyes for once to the absurdity of 
my conduct. Of course I erred in judgment 
a thousand times afterwards, but I doubt if 
I ever again wronged one of my children by 
magnifying a mere peccadillo into the worst 


of crimes. ”’ 
~ ae 


. WHAT NOT TO DO. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


A chapter in Little Dorrit, entitled the 
Whole Science of Government, describes 
the Circumlocution Office, which constantly 
acted on the ‘“‘sublime principle”’ of ‘‘ how 
not to do it.’’ Setting aside sarcasm, I 
sometimes think that the whole science of 
comfortable living is involved in a similar 
principle, what not to do. In our compli- 
cated modern life, which makes so many 
demands upon the time and strength of the 
women of today, she is most useful and 
happy who can wisely discern and firmly 
decide what to leave undone. 

There are many things in housekeeping 
which it may be well to do and which we 
would much prefer to have done, but which, 
not being essential to the health and happi- 
ness of the household, may be done or left 
undone according to the pressure of other 
duties. A busy, delicate woman, who keeps 
no servant and whose family of five small, 
well-dressed children accompany her to 
church on Sunday morning, said, as she 
brought in the clean, sweet clothes from 
the line: ‘‘I do not iron my sheets nor the 
children’s underclothes. If they are clean 
itis enough. I haven’t time and strength 
for everything, and I think a good many 
other things are more important.’’ That 
home is well kept, yet the stove is not as 
highly polished as another i know, which 
always shines like a mirror. The owner of 
the latter, though with only two in the 
family, has no time for social or intellec- 
tual life. The house is exquisite, but the 
mind—well, to say the least, the other 
mother is a mueh more interesting person 
to talk with. There may be more impor- 
tant things than a highly polished kitchen 
stove. 

Mrs. C. has a weakness for preserving and 
pickling. I use the word advisedly, for if a 
good deal of strength goes into the work 
much weakness is the result. If she had 
fruit wasting on the place there would seem 
to be some excuse for her, but she buys 
basket after basket of peaches, plums and 
other fruit, mainly, I think, that she may 
see rows of well-filled jars in her preserve 
closet. In these days when not only apples, 
but oranges, bananas and pineapples are so 
plenty and cheap, it seems unnecessary to 
devote much time and energy to the work 
of preserving. 

In another home where exquisite neatness 
is maintained at great expense, in house- 
cleaning time, which I should judge occu- 
pied at least six months of the year, an old 
lady too feeble for the heavier work sits 
hour after hour drawing threads through 
grooves in furniture and bric-a-brac, one, 
two or more, according to the width of the 
groove. ‘It seems to me we have a great 
deal of bric-a-brac,’’ sighed the poor woman 
tu a visitor. Perhaps life would be simpli- 
fied for many of us if we could learn from 
the Japanese to keep fewer household orna- 
ments about. This vase or tidy given you 
by a friend is too pretty to put away, you 
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say, but if your rooms are so full of p; 
things as to be not only difficult to take care 
of but wearisome to look upon, why not lay 
aside some of them for six months and then 
change them for others? In that way you 
would enjoy them all the better. 

The newspaper is a great waster of time, 
Of course it must be read to some extent, 
We cannot, as our forefathers did, put up 
with a weekly journal unless we are on an 
ocean voyage or in some wilderness for a 
few weeks in the summer. No, I suppose 
the great daily must have a share of the 
twenty-four hours, but it should not be 
allowed to monopolize all our reading time, 
If I can read but half an hour a day, half 
of that will do for the newspaper. ‘ There 
is a great secret,’’ says Emerson, “ in learn- 
ing what to keep out of the mind as well as 
what to put in it.” There is little brain 
nutriment in the daily. For real culture we 
must go to the great thinkers, the poets, the 
philosophers, the historians. Let us learn 
to skim the daily paper and give ourselves a 
complete rest from it one day in seven. 

Doubtless other things will occur to the 
reader which it would be well to leave un- 
done. We think we have not time enough 
for much that we would like to do. We 
‘*have all the time there is,” and that is 
enough for the most important things, if we 
can find out what they are. 

In the chapter to which reference has 
been made we are told that the royal speech 
at the opening of the Hquses of Parliament 
virtually said: ‘‘My lords and gentlemen, 
you have a considerable stroke of work to 
do, and you will please retire to your re- 
spective chambers and discuss, How not to 
do it.” In like manner, albeit with a dif- 
ferent purpose, I would say: ‘‘ My friends 
and neighbors, you who are burdened with 
affairs, please sit down in the nearest chair 
and calmly consider, What not to do.”’ 





JAOK FROST. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


He’s taken a nip at the salvia bush, 
It’s flame is turned to black: 

He blew a breath on the hollyhocks, 
Their bloom will never come back ; 

He danced in the meadow all night long 
And turned it to rusty brown, 

And now, do you see? he touched the trees, 
And their leaves are straying down. 


But still he is trying to make amends, 
If you’ll only stop and think— 

He turns the rippling little pond 
To a shining skating rink; 

Then fills the air with a tingle keen 
Which sets the girls and boys, 

With beaming faces and rosy cheeks, 
All crazy for winter joys. 


He softly covers the window panes 
With sketches rich and rare 
As ever with dainty paint and brush 
An artist could picture there. 
And so, though the merry birds are flown, 
The song of the stream is lost, 
And summer is hiding far away, 
We'll try to forgive Jack Frost. 
——<p—. 


A FIN DE SIEOLE ORDER. 
Mrs. Newrich (in the dry goods store): 
‘*Do you have fans?” 
Clerk : “‘ Yessum.” 
Mrs. Newrich : ** Well, let me have one of 
them fans dee seyasle T hear so mush 
about.”’ 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN. 

SOME OF GOD’S PROMISES OF A 
SAVIOUR. 


nY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. \. 


THIRD LESSON. 





Illustrated by the ladder described on page 
572 of the Congregationalist, Oct. 26. 

If the children are not familiar with the 
eight characters here mentioned the following 
Bible selections may be used with profit in 


the order given: 

Abraham and Isaac: Read in Genesis chap- 
ters 13, 18, 21, 22, 24, 26 and 27. Tell in your 
own words chapters 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23 


): 
ye and Judah ; Read in Genesis chapters 
28, 29, 32, 33; verses 26 and 27 of chapter 37; 
verses 16 to 34 of chapter 44; and verses 8, 9 
and 10 of chapter 49. 

David: Read 1 Samuel, chapters 16, 17, 18, 
»”. Tell chapters 19, 24,26. Read 2 Samuel 
2; 1-5, verses 18 to 29 of the seventh chapter; 
also 1 Kings 3: 5 to 15. 

Solomon: Read 1 Kings 2: 1-5; 3: 3-15; 4: 
25-4, and all of chapter 5. Tell chapter 6, 
read chapter 8: 22-66. Read chapters 10 and 
11, and with this last have the children learn 
Luke 12: 27-33. 

Zerubbabel: Read Haggai, chapters 1 and 2. 

Mary : Read Luke, chapters 1 and 2. 

In our last lesson we left room for another 
name on the fifth round of the ladder having 
the word Abraham; now write on it “ Isaac,”’ 
and opposite, on the side piece, write Gen. 26: 
4, with a capital P for promise. Isaac was a 
good man; see Gen. 26: 12. 

Ask questions of the children so as to lead 
them to suggest Jacoband Judah for the sixth 
round of the ladder. On the side piece of the 
ladder opposite Jacob and Judah write Gen. 
28: 14 and Gen. 49: 1-11, with two capital P’s 
for promises. ‘Shiloh’? means Christ; also 
see Luke 1: 30-34. Moses sings of Jacob and 
blesses Judah ; see Deut. 32: 9and 33:7. Judah 
offers himself instead of Joseph; see Gen. 44: 
33, The word Judah means “ praise to God,’’ 
Gen. 29: 35. Notice Jacob’s new name, Gen. 
32; 28, “ power with God.” 

On the seventh round of the ladder write 
David and Solomon. On the side piece oppo- 
site write two capital P’s for promises, 2 Sam. 
7:16 and 1 Kings 9:5. In connection with 
these verses read and explain Luke 1: 32, 
John 7:42 and 1 Kings 14: 8; David “kept 
God’s commandments”’; David means “ be- 
loved’; Solomon means peaceable, 1 Chron. 
22:9. Solomon was loved of God, 2 Sam. 12, 
last part of verse 24. 

Before writing David on the seventh round 
a blind picture (see last week’s lesson) may be 
given something as follows: “I see a shep- 
herd boy near a brook; he is picking up five 
smooth stones; he puts them in his bag ready 
to use with his sling; now I see him facing a 
very large man dressed in armor and holding 
4 great sword and spear; the shepherd boy 
throws one of the stones at the big man and 
he falls; who will fill out thestory?’’ David’s 
five stones to kill the giant with may be used 
48 an illustration of five qualities of David. 
He was brave, full of faith in God, humble, 
prayerful, penitent for wrongdoing. Explain 
each of these points by incidents from David’s 
lifeand then show how we may use these five 
stones to fight giants of evil—temptations and 
Wrong habits that come to little children as 
Well as to grown people. Give examples and 
applications suited to the understanding and 
needs of the children. 

On the eighth round of the ladder write 
Zerubbabel and on the side piece with a cap- 
ital P for promise write Hag. 2: 7; this is 
explained by Gen. 49: 10; Christ is “‘ Shiloh,” 
‘the desire of all nations.” Zerubbabel was 
& good man, for in Hag. 2: 23 God calls him 
4 Seal or signet, i. e., something precious. On 
the ninth round write Mary with capital P 
for promise on the side piece and Luke 1: 32, 
33; read also Luke 1: 26-34. 

It is understood that as these different 
rounds have been put into the ladder the pa- 
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pers marked 500 years have been pinned be- 
tween them. Our “time ladder,’ completed 
up to the birth of Christ, has now the follow- 
ing names on the rounds, beginning with the 
bottom one and going upward: (1) Adam, (2) 
Enos, (3) Enoch, (4) Noah, (5) Abraham and 
Isaac, (6) Jacob and Judah, (7) David and Sol- 
omon, (8) Zerubbabel, (9) Mary. On one of 
the side pieces of the ladder opposite each 
name is the reference with a capital P. which 
has been given for each name; on the other 
side piece opposite each name are the follow- 
ing dates, beginning with Adam and going up- 
ward: (of course explain B. C.) 4000 B. C., 
3500 B. C., 3000 B. C., 2500 B. C., 2000 B. C., 
1500 B. C., 1000 B. C., 500 B. C. 

Explain orally that each date does not sig- 
nify just when these men lived but pretty 
nearly, i. e., Noah built the ark 2500 years be- 
fore Christ; Abraham was born 2000 years 
before Christ, and Isaac and Jacob and Judah 
were born less than 500 years after, but we 
will remember that it was 1500 years before 
Christ when Moses gave the blessing to the 
tribe of Judah; David died and Solomon be- 
gan to reign about 1000 years before Christ; 
Zerubbabel, the good governor of Israel, lived 
500. years before Christ. Review the verses 
that have been given showing that these were 
all good men; they were the ancestors (explain 
this word) of Christ. Review the Bible words 
about each: Adam, “‘ made in the image of 
God”; Enos, ‘‘men began to call upon the 
Lord’’; Enoch, ‘“‘ walked with God’’; Noah, 
“found grace in the eyes of the Lord ’’; Abra- 
ham, ‘‘ the friend of God’’; Isaac, ‘‘ blessed 
by God’’; Jacob named Israel, ‘‘ power with 
God’’; Judah means “ praise to the Lord”’; 
David “kept God’s commandments”’; Solo- 
mon, “the Lord loved him’; Zerubbabel, 
called by God, a “signet’’; Mary, ‘* found 
favor with God,”’ Luke 1: 30. 

For symbol gift and review of this lesson 
cut seven squares of equal size from stiff 
pasteboard; cut six of them across from the 
lower left to the upper right hand corner, thus 
making twelve triangles. On these write the 
twelve names given in this and in last week’s 
lesson. On the triangle having the word 
Adam write, ‘‘Man in God’s image sinning, 
saved by the sinless One, Jesus.’’ On the un- 
cut square write in red ink “‘ Jesus,” and the 
words, ‘‘God in man, sinless.’’ Put the tri- 
angles bearing the words Adam and Enos 
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together and write across the two (half of the 
letter being on each triangle) in red ink the 
letter T. Above this place the two triangles 
bearing the words Noah and Enoch, writing 
across them the letterS; above this place 
Abraham and Isaac, writing the letter I; 
above this place Zerubbabel and Mary, writ- 
ing the letter H; at the left of Zerubbabel and 
Mary place Jabob and Judah, writing the let- 
ter C; on the right of Zerubbabel and Mary 
place David and Solomon with the letter R; 
at the top in the middle place the uncut 
square marked Jesus. Thus we havea perfect 
cross made up of twelve parts representing 
twelve good men who were earthly ancestors 
of Christ; and taking the letters begining at 
the left we read in red ink on the cross the 
words Jesus Christ. This dissected cross 
makes a puzzle that greatly pleases the chil- 
dren while it instructs them. The squares 
should not be less than one and a half inches 
square. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


0 AND X must 
stand once more as 
our Corner initials. 
I confidently ex- 
pected last week 
that our represent- 
ative boy who has 
stood so long and 
patiently in that 
X-position—his 
eyes and mouth (if 
they were only vis- 
ible) as well as his 
hat making a con- 
stant 0, and the X 
against which he .eans expressing his ex- 
ultant exclamations over the extraordinary 
extent and exquisite excellence of the exhi- 
bition, which no extravagance of exagger- 
ation could exhaust—would take his final 
exodus out of one of the unnumbered gates 
labeled EXIT. But I see by my proof that 
“D. F.” has taken the liberty to omit a 
part of what I was telling you about the 
different conveyances at the Chicago Fair. 
I propose to continue the list in spite of him. 
Instead of stopping at ‘‘decimal notation,” 
as he prescribes, I will go on into duodec- 
imals and vigintesimals, if there is any such 
thing—and I can find the conveyances. 

Eleventhly! Electric Launches. These 
little boats started from the Court of Honor 
and ran around under all the bridges and 
through all the lagoons, canals and ponds 
of Jackson Park. In the evening when 
loaded with merry passengers they glided 
through the waters, curving close around 
the Electric Fountains which constantly 
changed colors—red, green, purple, and | 
know not what others—it was a fairy scene 
which I cannot possibly describe. Little 
Julia, a happy Michigan girl in our com- 
pany, was like a fairy herself and was likely 
to fall overboard and turn into a naiad—we 
had that word up at the table yesterday, 
so that I know what it means, 

12. Moveable Sidewalk. This was a most 
curious conveyance, running out on a pier 
half a mile into the lake. It was really a 
platform on low wheels, with seats upon 
them as in astreet car. This was constantly 
moving at the rate of six miles an hour and 
did not stop for passengers to get on or off! 
How did they do it? That was still more 
curious. A narrower platform on the same 
level and close to it ran at about half that 
rate of speed, so that people could step from 
the stationary platform upon the slow mover 
and from that upon the fast mover, sitting 
down then and riding as long as they chose 
—for five cents. It was funny to see women 
try to transfer themselves from one to the 
other and fun for the boys to jump about 
so deftly. Both platforms were made in sec- 
tions so that they kept going around like an 
endless chain; at either end of the pier 
there were loops, so that the cars moving in 
opposite directions ran very near each other. 
I had an appointment to meet my Michigan 
friends there one evening to see the fire- 
works. After riding some time our cars 
happened to run parallel on the loop and 
Julia shouted, ‘‘There he is!’’ I got off 
and waited until their part of the platform 
came around and Juliashouted again. But, 





0! how beautiful the fireworks were, com- 
ing apparently right up out of the lake! 
My last day in the fair was Chicago Day. 
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Among the 761,492 people in attendance was 
one gentleman who was a boy once—with 
me. We traveled together that day—mostly 
in the method mentioned under No. 1 last 
week. We rode together in the Eskimo Vil- 
lage on the kamootik (13), described in Cor- 
ner of Oct. 19. How the wolf dogs did run 
with us old boys on the sledge! We saw 
also the span of reindeer (14) driven through 
the village, although there was no chance 


‘for any passengers. But I did venture a 


ride in a kayak (15) on the lagoon. That is 
the long, low, narrow Eskimo boat, covered 
with sealskin and propelled by a long pad- 
dle. ‘‘ Joe’? warned me, ‘‘Cap-size, per- 
haps,”’ and ‘‘get wet, per-haps,’’ but I got 
down into the round hole in the middle of 
the boat and paddled out into the lagoon— 
and I did not capsize nor get wet! What 
would old Captain M. have said if he had 
been there? 

Then we went down through the Midway 
Plaisance. We enjoyed very much an ice ride 
—a nice ride—on the ice railway (16). A re- 
frigerating pipe along the track keeps the 
water there frozen into a surface of ice, over 
which—propelled by some unseen agency 
(cable?)—the sledge car dashed down the 
inclined plane and swept around the curves 
with startling speed. Then we rested in 
an Arab Encampment and saw the Bedouins 
chase each other over their campus on their 
fleet ponies (17), shouting wildly and hurl- 
ing their spears. (18) I had a camel ride! 
0! it was funny and would have been fun- 
nier if a few of you had been there to see— 
from the camel’s top—the strange old créa- 
ture get down and up, first with one set of 
legs and then with another! 

Then I saw in Cairo Street American boys 
riding Egyptian donkeys (19) and asking the 
driver to make them go faster (which he 
did till they were satisfied), in another 
place the noble St. Bernard dogs (20) who 
are trained to carry frozen Alpine children 
on their backs, and in Hagenbeck’s menag- 
erie the trained elephants, tigers and lions 
(21) drawing and carrying each other in the 
strangest fashion. And, to make out a 
22thly for Mr. D. F., I will mention our 
visit to the ostrich farm, for I remember 
reading when I was a small boy—I wish 
some one could tell me what book it was in 
—about some adventurers riding across the 
desert on an ostrich’s back, having bivalve 
shélls for blinders over the big creature’s 
eyes, by which they guided him to the right 
or left. And even if he counts that out as 
only a story I can refer to a real, live mem- 
ber of the Corner from Maine, who rode 
home from Chicago on his bicycle, 1,146 
miles, in twelve days (resting on Sunday). 

I returned by way of Niagara Falls, went 
down the inclined plane to the gorge, up 
under the falls on the Maid of the Mist, 
down the elevator on the Canadian side and 
up through the tunnel behind the Horse- 
shoe Fall, on the electric cars up to the 
Chippewa battlefield, and elsewhere by car- 
riage, meeting a bright Pennsylvania boy on 
Goat Island. My homeward route was such 
that, as I looked out of my window on the 
port side of the sleeping car, I was opposite 
the Ursa Major all night, After riding 
300 miles we passed through a great city 
and crossed a wide river, then rode for 
nearly a hundred miles among beautiful 
hills and crosged another large river. What 
was my route? Mr. MARTIN. 
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Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
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cate sauces and palatable gra- 
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strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 
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Lesson FoR Nov. 19. Eph. 4: 20-32. 
IMITATION OF OHBIST. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D, 


What is known as the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians was probably a circular letter to Gentile 
churches in Asia Minor. In the two most 
valuable manuscripts the expression ‘‘ at Eph- 
esus ” (chap. 1: 1] is omitted and a blank space 
left. There are no greetings to individuals, 
as in other letters, no allusions to local condi- 
tions at Ephesus. 

As a letter to Gentile Christians, then, we 
naturally find in it a description of the moral 
character of Gentiles not followers of Christ 
(chap. 4: 17-19]. Their minds are puffed up, 
darkened and separated through ignorance 
from the life of God. Their hearts are hard- 
ened and, being past feeling, they devote 
themselves to licentiousness, eagerly mak- 
ing a trade of uncleanness. That is the old 
life from which these Gentile Christians have 
withdrawn. The apostle instructs them in 
the Christian life by presenting to them a 
series of contrasts between: 

1. The old man and the new [vs. 20-24]. Chris- 
tian life is sometimes described as a birth into 
anew state of being, sometimes as a resurrec- 
tion from death, sometimes as a passing from 
darkness into light. We should not interpret 
these illustrations too literally. All unre- 
newed souls are not equally dead or in dark- 
ness. There are great moral distinctions 
among them. But with them all life’s center 
of gravity is not in God, but in self and in the 
good things of this life. Nor do all men en- 
tirely escape from that condition when they 
become followers of Christ. Paul is writing 
to those who have been converted, who know 
Christ, have ‘“‘ heard Him, and were taught in 
Him, even as truth is in Jesus.”” He would 
have us all resolutely put away the old man, 
which is the former manner of life when we 
aimed to please ourselves. He would have us 
put on the new man, have a new controlling 
motive planted in us through a divine creation. 

That motive is love to Christ. To learn 

Him aright is to see Him as realizing in per- 
fection all that a holy aspiration seeks to real- 
ize, and to see that in the strength which He 
is ready to give we can realize it also. Our 
Lord and Saviour in all the glory of His char- 
acter can be imitated. He “left us an exam- 
ple that we should follow His steps.” He 
condemns outward imitation of His acts for 
the sake of reward, but He came to make imi- 
tation of His spirit possible. He said to them 
all, “If any man would come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow Me.” He belongs to the same family 
with us. It behooved Him in all things to be 
made like His brethren. His is the disposi- 
tion which we are all under obligation to 
strive to attain. His character attracts sym- 
pathy and invites imitation more persuasively 
than any other. The aim and expectation of 
the Christian is to be transformed into His 
likeness. ‘‘ We know that, if He shall be man- 
ifested, we shall be like Him.” This imitation 
of Christ leads the apostle further to describe 
it by contrasts in particular characteristics. 

2. Lying and truth [v. 25]. Followers of 
Christ are united in one body. The motive to 
falsehood is to help one’s self, one’s cause or 
one’s friends by deceiving others. But this 
always hurts some one. Indeed, it hurts one’s 
self mosi if he is a disciple of Christ. Deceiv- 
ing is one of the most common and easily 
besetting sins. It is mean. The motive to 
trath is to honor the body of Christ. The life 
which has nothing to conceal through shame, 
which is at the core what it appears to be, 
and which is devoted to the service of men for 
the glory of God, is a constant delight to 
Christ. Such was His life. “As the Father 
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taught me,” He said, “I do always the things 
that are pleasing to Him.” 

3. Revenge and indignation [vs. 26, 27]. It is 
mean to hate men and to want to harm them. 
That is a trait of the disposition of “ the old 
man.’ But it is mean not to be indignant at 
what harms men; and when some men self- 
ishly sought to injure others or indifferently 
allowed them to suffer, the anger of Christ 
flamed out at them, and He spoke words that 
scorched and shriveled them. Yet we must 
be careful how we apply words of rebuke. 
Jesus is the only one mentioned in the New 
Testament who used the word “ hypocrite.” 
The new man is indignant at sin, but he wants 
to transform sinners. 

4. Stealing and honest toil [v. 28]. ‘‘ The old 
man” wants the property of others. He is in 
favor of any scheme that will put him in the 
way of getting it. But most likely his fear of 
detection and sense of obligation to society 
prevent him from taking it without some ap- 
pearance of compliance with law. If he can 
deceive its owners as to its value, or compel 
them to part with it by manipulating the mar- 
ket, or weaken their hold on it through legis- 
lation or combination with other thieves who, 
like him, scorn the title of thief, but follow 
the trade of getting others’ money without 
giving a fair equivalent for it, he considers 
himself an able business man. The new man 
scorns theft and the hypocrisy which thrives 
by it under other names. He works for his 
money and is generous to the needy. He is 
an honest man for his Master’s sake. 

5. Vile speech and gracious conversation [vs. 
29, 30}. ‘*The old man” often delights in the 
lusts of the flesh and the thoughts which feed 
them. ‘ That which proceedeth out of the 
mouth, that defileth the man,’ said Jesus. 
The new man is transformed by the renewing 
of his mind. He has become a temple of the 
Holy Spirit. The new man lives to strengthen 
holy purposes in others. His speech is win- 
some, for it is the expression of a soul in har- 
mony with unselfish purposes. ‘ He that loy- 
eth pureness of heart, for the grace of his lips 
the king shall be his friend.”” No one need 
lack good society whose thoughts have been 
molded by companionship with Jesus. The 
best people welcome him and enjoy his pres- 
ence. 

6. Malice and love (vs. 31, 32]. The old man 
is jealous. From his knowledge of his own 
motives he expects others to be selfish and 
imputes the worst motives to what they do. 
The old woman, who may be yet young in 
years, gossips about her neighbors, enjoys 
finding fault with them and often revels in a 
quarrel with them. “ Bitterness and wrath 
and anger and clamor and railing,’’ more or 
less modified by rules of politeness, mark the 
conversation of companies sometimes gathered 
in Christ’s name. But the new man and the 
new woman are kind in their hearts. They 
put the best construction they can on the 
words and deeds of their brethren. When 
they find faults that cannot be overlooked 
they regret the discovery. They are quick to 
welcome a penitent disposition, considering 
the brethren who show it in the spirit of 
meekness, forgiving others as God has for- 
given them for Christ’s sake. 

This lesson presents two contrasted charac- 
ters. The one is that of the unrenewed man 

| whose center of interest is in himself, who is 
: found in varying degrees of selfishness, some- 
* times wholly repulsive but far oftener with 
' winning traits, though he will not take Christ 
for his Master and Redeemer. The other is 
Christ’s disciple, with characteristics of the 
old man still clinging to him, yet struggling 
constantly to escape from them and to live 
the new life of obedience to Christ. To do 
this he knows that he must not only learn 
Christ, but make His motives, thoughts and 
desires his own. Lying, revenge, stealing, 
vile speech and malice, though softened in 


— 
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name, are as truly prevalent in American 
business and society today as they were in 
Asia Minor in the first century. They are 
found in Christian churches today as really 
as they were found among Ephesian and 
Laodicean Christians. They are driven out 
only by teaching and learning and imitating 
Christ just as Paul exhorted those early dis- 
ciples. The change from the old man to the 
new goes on now just as it did in the first 
company which our Saviour gathered round 
Him. Professor Drummond thus simply and 
impressively describes it: 


A few raw, unspiritual, uninspiring wen 
were admitted into the inner circle of His 
friendship. The change begins at once. Day 
by day one can almost see the first disciples 
grow. First there steals over them the faint- 
est possible adumbration of His character, 
and occasionally, very occasionally, they do 
a thing or say a thing they could not have 
done or said had they not boon living there. 
Slowly the spell of His life deepens. Reach 
after reach of their nature is overtaken, 
thawed, subjugated, sanctified. Their man- 
ners soften, their words become more gentle, 
their conduct more unselfish. As swallows 
who have found a summer, as frozen buds the 
spring, their starved humanity bursts into a 
fuller life. They do not know how it is, but 
they are different men. One day they find 
themselves like their master, going about and 
doing good. To themselves it is unaccounta- 
ble, but they cannot do otherwise. They were 
not told to do it; it came to them to do it. 
But the people who watch them know well 
how to account for it. ‘‘They have been,” 
they whisper, ‘‘with Jesus.’”’ Already the 
mark and seal of His character is upon them. 
They have been with Jesus, 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MI88 LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Introduce this lesson by showing a paper 
pattern of some garment. Let the children 
tell you for what purpose and how the pattern 
is to be used. When a little girl is to havea 
new gown her mother, perhaps, buys the pat- 
tern forit. Why is the new gown necessary ? 
Let the children tell you that the old gown is 
worn and soiled. Is it a good one to wear any 
longer? If the pattern for the new gown is 
just right, how will the mother use it? Will 
she not cut the cloth to be exactly like the 
pattern? If she is very careful in making the 
garment true to the pattern, will it fit well? 
Will it be a good gown? 

When Paul wrote a letter to the Ephesians 
he spoke of some of the wrong things that 
people do as like an old, soiled garment which 
ought to be put off. He said there was a pat- 
tern for the new garment that one should put 
on. Jesus Christ lived a holy life on earth to 
show us how to live. He gave the pattern for 
a new life. Think of some of the things which 
ought to be laid aside like a torn dress. Let 
the children tell you what they consider the 
wrong things. Then make the list as St. Paul 
gives it in our lesson. Illustrate each thing 
by some incident from child life. Make a cor- 
responding list on the other side of the board 
of the virtues to be put on. Draw the outline 
of a coat or some other garment to show that 
we are to be clothed in these things. They 
are to be worn all the time. In fact, they are 
to become a part of ourselves, so that Paul 


says it is like putting on anew man. The list 
will stand thus: 
PUT AWAY. PUT ON. 
Falsehood, Truth 
Anger, Peace, 
Stealing, Hard Work, 
Corrupt Speech, Good Speech, 
| Bad ords, Helpful Words, 
itterness, Kindness, 
Railing. Forgiveness. 


Call attention to the pattern again and teach 
the golden text, emphasizing the as. Wecan ° 
only be certain that we are working right and 
thinking right when we look to our pattern. 
We must forgive freely as Jesus forgave His 
enemies. We must love as Jesus did. We 
must pray as He taught us. How often do we 
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need to look at the pattern? Could your 
mother cut one side of the gown without the 
pattern? Doesn’t she use it for every cut she 
makes? Will you ever forget your pattern? 
Will you remember the little word as and say 
in all you do, “as Jesus did ?”’ . 


a me 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic,.Nov. 12-18. Why Are You Not a Chris- 
tian? Matt. 19: 16-22; Acts 26: 24-29; 2Tim. 
1:4-10. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 





Topic, Nov. 19-25. Gentleness a Fruit of the 
Spirit. Eph. 4: 30, 32; Col. 3: 12-15. 

Young people, as a rule, are not apt to es- 
teem highly or to covet greatly the Christian 
virtue of gentleness. It is associated too 
much in their thought with weakness of char- 
acter. It belongs properly, they think, to the 
aged or to the “shut-in,’’ who have left the 
arena of active life and in whom the virtues of 
patience and resignation, rather than the 
sturdier qualities, should naturally predom- 
inate. But for persons engaged in the thick 
of the struggle for daily bread, out in the 
great world, where blows are given and re- 
ceived and force and self-assertiveness count, 
gentleness seems a strange sort of an armor. 
So reasons the natural man, leaving out of ac- 
count, as the natural man always does, certain 
important facts in the case which, if given due 
weight, may lead to a different conclusion. 
In the first place, such reasoning ignores the 
influence exerted all through the Christian 
centuries by men and women who possessed 
to a remarkable degree this quality of gentle- 
ness. There was Francis of Assisi for one, 
the founder of the great order of monks called 
by his name, a mighty force for righteousness 
in his day and generation. Yet it is told of 
him that his love for God’s dumb creatures 
was so ardent that he called the birds of the 
forest his little brothers and sisters. 

Then there was a greater than St. Francis 
who when He was reviled reviled not again, 
who was meek and lowly of heart, and was not 
only every inch a man but every inch a gentle- 
man. The graciousness, the gentleness, which 
so impressed every one who came in contact 
with Jesus Christ was one great secret of His 
power over men. Our own personal asso- 
ciation with others must confirm these lessons 
from history that the gentlest are often the 
mightiest. In what consists the essence of a 
mother’s influence? Are there not many sons 
who owe all that they now are to their moth- 
ers’ training and example, who cherish toward 
these guardians of their earlier years some- 
thing of the feeling which led the Psalmist to 
exclaim, in view of the goodness of God, “‘ Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.’”’ We have a 
totally wrong idea of what gentleness is if we 
fancy we do not want it, and do not want it 
particularly in the days of our youth and ac- 
tivity. It is a crowning glory of Christian 
character. It is peculiarly a Christian virtue, 
or, as our topic puts it, a fruit of the Spirit. 
Pagan religions neither commend nor produce 
it to any extent. To be gentle day in and day 
out as one moves amid surroundings that irri- 
tate and touch lives that clash with one’s own 
one must have learned from Jesus Christ what 
real gentleness is, and learned also His secret 
of attaining and displaying it. 

Parallel verses: Jer. 31:3; Ezek. 11:19; Dan. 
1:9; Luke 6: 27-38; 23: 33,34; Rom. 12: 10; 
1 Cor. 13: 4-7; 2 Cor. 10: 1, 2; Gal. 5: 22, 24; 
6: 1; Eph.5: 1,2,9; 1 Thess. 2: 7, 8; 2 Tim. 
2: 24-26; Tit.3: 1,2; Jas..3: 17, 18; 8: 10,11; 
1 Pet. 2: 23. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The American Missionary is able to give de- 
tails of the martyrdom of Mr. H. R. Thornton 
and the consequent breaking up of the Alaska 
Mission at Cape Prince of Wales. Full infor- 
mation touching the facts of the dreadful 
night of the murder has been received from 
the lips of Mrs. Thornton. It appears that 
there was a great deal of whisky brought 
over from Siberia this year, and as the natives 
threatenea violence when intoxicated Mr. 
Thornton felt the danger to be so great that 
it was best not to remain for the coming win- 
ter. Everything was arranged for their de- 
parture, which was definitely decided upon 
the very day of the assault. That night Mrs. 
Thornton, alone with her murdered husband, 
knew not which way to turn and was herself 
in great peril. The foul deed was supposed to 
have been committed by a native desperado, 
Zitalk, assisted by two other young men. The 
natives immediately suspected them and in- 
dignantly pursued and killed two of them. 
Mrs. Thornton says there was great mourning 
in the village and nearly all the people came 
to her to express their sorrow. A wooden 
cross was set up over the martyred mission- 
ary’s grave, which will remind the natives of 
what he told them about Jesus and of the sac- 
rifice of his own life. 

In the same magazine is an article from Mr. 
Thornton’s pen, written not long before his 
death. It gives many interesting incidents of 
life in Alaska with its almost inconceivable 
hardships and difficulties. He writes: “ You 
will see that mission work is not always easy 
and pleasant. The natives demand unreason- 
able things of us and are sometimes offended 
if we do not comply. However, we are train- 
ing them to more civilized ways and they are 
improving, but we find it a much slower and 
more laborious business than we expected to 
turn a savage Eskimo into a comparatively 
civilized Christian. Meanwhile we are sow- 
ing the seed with what patience we may, en- 
couraged by seeing gradual improvement 
among the natives in intelligence, cleanliness, 
self-help, truthfulness and other virtues that 
make toward godliness.” 


The recent calendar of the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople is proof in itself of 
the wonderful strides which have been made 
toward the advancement and higher education 
of women in the conservative Turkish Empire, 
where, but. a few years ago, woman was little 
more than a slave, shut up within the walls 
of the harem. This Christian college is an out- 
growth of a highschool founded by the Chris- 
tian women of America in Constantinople in 
1871, and it now offers to young women who de- 
sire a liberal education advantages of a high 
grade in all departments of instruction which 
are found in our colleges in thiscountry. Dur- 
ing the past year there were forty-six students 
and 101 in the preparatory department, mak- 
ing a total of 147, of whom the larger number 
are Armenians and Bulgarians, but there are 
also some Greeks, Turks and Jews. 


Rev. J. S. Chandler writes in the Missionary 
Herald of a co-operative temperance work un- 
dertaken by Hindus and Christians in Ma- 
dura. The temperance committee represents 
all classes of the community and among its 
members is one Eurasian gentleman and one 
of our pastors. At the suggestion of the 
Brahman leaders they have begun street 
preaching in behalf of total abstinence, the 
speakers being three Brahman gentlemen and 
@ missionary. It is a novel sight to see the 
highest Hindu gentlemen uniting with the 
Christians to teach the common people the 
evils of drink. The committee has also offered 
prizes for the best leaflets offered on the sub- 
ject. How urgent is the need of temperance 


. agitation is shown by statistics in regard. to 
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the liquor traffic. In the Central Provinee, 
the smallest and most backward of all, the 
revenue from liquor has been increased by 
about $575,000 in the course of thirteen years, 
and the increase is going on more or less 

idly throughout the land. Fortunately the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association is ex. 
erting an influence for good, but we are glad 
to hear of these smaller and more individual 


efforts. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


Rev. Edward Sell, secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, describes, under the name 
of the New Islam, the intellectual movement 
that is on foot in India to bring Islam in tune 
-with the progressive tendencies of the nine- 
teenth century. Advocates of this new move. 
ment hold a rather broad and elastic view re. 
garding the inspiration of the Koran and pro. 
test against the hardened dogmatism of Islam, 
insisting on the right to exercise private judg. 
ment. New Islam is raising its voice against 
-polygamy and slavery. One of its leaders is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘ The conviction is gradually 
forcing itself on all sides, in all advanced Mos- 
lem communities, that polygamy is as much 
opposed to the teachings of Mohammed as it 
is to the general progress of civilized society 
and true culture. The referms contemplated 
are the very ones which enlightened Chris- 
tianity seeks to bring about. May we not 
claim the new Islam as well as the Brahmo- 
somaj movement, sometimes called the new 
Hinduism, as an indirect result of Chris- 
tianity?”’ 


The welfare of the much tried Stundists in 
Russia excites growing interest among the 
British Free Churches. While one-third of 
the Stundists are pronounced Baptists, the 
body generally is of the Free Church or Con- 
gregational type. Not improbably their suf- 
ferings have been intensified by the publicity 
which they have obtained in the English 
journals. Among the agencies for the ameli- 
oration of the Stundists the Evangelical Alli- 
ance holds a foremost place, and by its quiet, 
unwearying energy it has already accom- 
plished much for the religious freedom of this 
people. The English Baptist Union will adopt 
a resolution of sympathy with its co-religion- 
ists at its forthcoming autumnal meetings. It 
is said on good authority that the czar is sim- 
ply a tool in the hands of Pobiedonostseff, on 
whose head the disgrace of the inhuman per- 
secutions entirely rests. Notwithstanding the 
influence of the latter there are several men- 
bers of the royal family who sympathize with 
the rights of the Stundist fraternities. 


Preaching recently in Westminster Abbey 
on Mashonaland the Bishop of Derry, who 
has just returned from a visit to South Africa, 
instituted acamparison between the Matabele 
and the Mashonas. The former be describes 
as cruel, wholly given up to deeds of blood. 
As half-bred Zulus they are not the original 
possessors of the soil. ‘They live to kill,” 
and neither business nor amusement is prac- 
ticed without blood. They believe in witch- 
craft and are wholly destitute of any religion. 
The bishop characterized them as the most 
wretched people on earth. Lobengula was por- 
trayed as an astute, lascivious and sanguinary 
savage, whose warlike followers made @ prey 
of the timid and industrious Mashonas. Dur- 
ing the last half-century the Mashonas have 
been reduced in number from 400,000 to 100,000, 
while their gardens and tilled fields were dev- 
astated by the Matabele savages. Friends of 
the American Board will find this information 
specially interesting since Mashonaland is 80 
near Gazaland that these disturbances will no 
doubt exert an influence in the region where 
the new missionary expedition sent out by 
the board will be located. In regard to Ma- 
shonaland, the bishop spoke in hopeful terms 
of the work of the.four missionary enterprises 
whieh are opening the land to eivilization. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENGLAND. 


The title of this book does not suggest at 
once the character of the work but its ap- 
propriateness 800n becomes apparent. The 
yolume contains the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author, Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., on the Southworth foundation 
at Andover Theological Seminary during 
the last two years and is a careful and can- 
did exposition of the history, the present 
condition and the outlook of the Congrega- 
tional churches of England. It is dedicated 
worthily and gracefully to Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der Mackennal. Dr. Bradford possesses 
special knowledge on this subject and has 
received most valuable aid from many Eng- 
lish brethren and no fuller or fairer discus- 
sion of his theme exists or is likely to be 
written. He claims with justice that the 
true Pilgrim spirit continued to exist and 
make conquests for Christ in the mother 
country after the Pilgrim Fathers came 
hither and that the character and achieve- 
ments of those who thus have been, and still 
are, doing the Pilgrims’ work on the other 
side of the Atlantic abundantly deserve com- 
memoration and explanation. 

Opening with two lectures on Life and 
Form, in which are declared the character- 
istics of the early churches and of the 
churches of the Pilgrims, and on Beginning 
and Growth, in which the process of the or- 
ganization of the Christian Church and the 
severance of the Pilgrims from the estab- 
lished order are dwelt upon, he devotes a 
third lecture to a clear, scholarly and im- 
partial examination of the relation of the 
Anglican Church to the State and its re- 
sults, Then he takes up the present condi- 
tion of the Congregational churches, their 
numbers, influence, methods and points of 
peculiar strength or weakness. Two chap- 
ters, on Creeds and Doctrinal Conditions of 
Church Membership respectively, state ar- 
guments pro and con and explain English 
usage in contrast with our owr. The 
seventh chapter is a sympathetic yet dis- 
criminating study of the English Congrega- 
tional pulpit past and present, and the last 
embodies a cautious forecast of the religious 
future of England and the part in shaping it 
which Congregationalism is to take. 

The work is exceedingly valuable and of 
great interest throughout, and its American 
readers will appreciate much better than 
hitherto the peculiar conditions which en- 
viron our English brethren. They will 
learn how social problems have forced 
themselves to the front almost compelling 
some comparative neglect of pure theology. 
Yet they will realize that the lack of strict 
church creeds and even of closely defined 
general doctrinal statements has not oper- 
ated to the detriment of personal piety or 
of the power of gospel truth, They will 
perceive how the prolonged struggle against 
the narrowness and, too often, the harshness 
of the State Church has developed a sturdy 
type of righteousness which the world could 
not well have spared, and they will feel 
henceforth a deeper and more consciously 
fraternal interest in all which concerns the 
churches of our order in England. 

The book will go far toward convincing 
the most incredulous that liberty of thought 
is safer and far more fruitful of good than 
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restriction and that in the long run the 
people can be trusted under God to choose 
and insist upon that which is highest and 
best. The history of Congregationalism has 
been very different here and in England but 
in each case it teaches much the same les- 
sons. The power of ‘the Nonconformist 
conscience” also is set forth effectively and 
the facts are full of vital meaning. Dr. 
Bradford believes, and his readers will 
agree with him, that Congregationalists are 
to exert an immense influence on the future 
of English Christianity. His opinion that 
the disestablishment of the State Church is 
sure to come to pass is not held by all 
well-informed persons, but we believe that 
he is right if time enough be granted. At 
present, however, it does not seem as near 
as it did some years ago. 

Dr. Bradford deserves the thanks of all 
Congregationalists for his scholarly perform- 
ance of a timely and important international 
service. [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $2.00.) 


NOAH PORTER. 


Mr. G. S. Merriam, the editor of this ex- 
cellent memorial volume, has included in it 
contributions relating to different periods of 
President Porter’s life or different depart- 
ments of his work from his sister, Miss Sarah 
Porter, his brother, Prof. Samuel Porter, his 
college classmate, Rev. W. W.-Andrews, his 
colleague, Prof. G. P. Fisher, and from Pres- 
ident Franklin Carter, Dean Sage, Rev. J. H. 
Twichell and others. Prof. G. M. Duncan 
has furnished a paper on Dr. Porter as a 
Philosopher and Dr. Rikizo Nakashima one 
on Dr. Porter’s Theory of Morals. There 
also is a bibliography of his most important 
publications. Two good portraits of him 
are supplied. 

Probably no other one man in the history 
of Yale has been known personally to so 
many graduates of the institution, and it is 
needless, although pleasant, to add has been 
more truly beloved by all. This acquaint- 
ance must have been even larger than that 
of his immediate predecessor, President 
Woolsey, because during Dr. Porter’s presi- 
dency the classes had become much larger 
than formerly. Dr. Porter also was known 
widely and greatly honored outside of the 
circle of Yale men, and abroad as well as at 
home, He was one of the great thinkers 
and educators and, in spite of, or, rather, 
largely because of, his unaffected simplicity 
and modesty, one of the great men of the 
century. 

This memorial work portrays him with 
skill and justice. It is a model in its way. 
It describes him as a youth, a student, a 
pastor, a college professor and president, a 
metaphysician and theologian, an author, 
an editor and a man of affairs, and it reveals 
him both in his own personality and in his 
domestic and public relations. Although 
warmly and tenderly appreciative it is dis- 
criminating. It is just such a volume as 
Dr. Porter would have wished it to be, and 
there hardly can be higher praise. 

It is a delightful record of a noble, well 
rounded and unusually fruitful career. In 
a remarkable degree it exhibits the im- 
mense power of a teacher’s personality, and 
it should serve to check the progress of the 
modern notion that the most which an in- 
structor should be expected to do for his 
pupils is to guide their study of this or that 
branch of knowledge. It will be am inspira- 
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tion to teachers and to all who read it. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Those who want information on the prac 
tical questions connected with foreign mis- 
sions should read Talks on the Veranda in a 
Far-away Land [Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Society. 
$1.25], by Rev. C. C. Tracy, of Marsovan. 
In an informal yet definite and connected 
manner he discusses many points of im- 
portance and interest, especially such as 
have been suggested by questions asked him 
while in this country on leave of absence. 
The style is conversational and natural and 
pleasantly entertaining. The book affords 
much information, is encouraging and de- 
monstrative of the fruitfulness of missions 
without suppressing the hindrances which 
have to be encountered, and possesses more 
than a merely temporary value. We notice 
with interest his judgment upon a number 
of disputed points. For example, he con- 
firms afresh the verdict so often given by 
foreign missionaries that no such thing as 
upfermented wine is knownin the East. We 
cordially commend the book. 

We should like to know the author of The 
King and the Kingdom [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.40 per vol.], a study of the four gospels 
which seems to have been prepared for pyb- 
lication in some English magazine. He has 
done some good work in these three vol- 
umes. His avowed purpose is to examine 
the four gospels with careful heed in order 
to learn just what their writers meant to 
say. The author make no claim to scholar- 
ship but shows itin a good degree. Some 
of his conclusions certainly are question- 
able, to say the least, but he has treated his 
subject in a generally sensible, practical, 
reverent and effective manner which quali- 
fies it to be helpful to many. A great de- 
fect is his tendency to diffuseness, but this 
is a common fault—and may not be regarded 
as a fault at all—in English productions of 
thissort. The work is a useful commentary 
and of more value than some which are 
much more pretentious. 

In Preaching Christ [Christian Literature 
Co. $2.00] Rev. H. P. Smith, D.D., has 
furnished a sketch of the life of his late 
colleague at Lane Seminary, Rev. L. I. 
Evans, D.D., LL.D. It is justly apprecia- 
tive without being unduly eulogistic. Eight- 
een of Dr. Evans’s discourses, learned, prac- 
tical and fervent, complete the volume. 
There should be a portrait of Dr. Evans, 
but there is none.——Rev. Dr. J. A. Broadus, 
with some aid from Rev. Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son, has prepared a new Harmony of the 
Gospels [A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50], 
using the text of the revised version. Dr. 
Broadus thinks that the standard harmonies 
thus far have made the mistake of laying 
too much emphasis on a division of Christ’s 
ministry upon earth into Passover years. 
This error he seeks to avoid. In other re- 
spects his book much resembles others. It 
will be valued for working purposes._—-The 
fourth annual volume of The Expository 
Times [Charles Scribner’s Sons, Imported. 
$3.00] is at hand and ministers especially 
will appreciate the substantial quality of its 
contents: It eovers well a wide range of 
themes. 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons have 
issued a new, revised, enlarged and im- 
proved edition of the Oxford Teacher’s Bible 
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together with the Oxford Helps to the Study 
of the Bible bound in the same covers. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the appearance of 
the Revised Version of the Bible since the 
last edition came out, of the fruits of the 
work of the Palestine Exploration.Fund, of 
the recent advances in linguistic science, etc. 
Rev. Canons Maclear and Girdlestone have 
rendered efficient service as editors and it is 
safe to say that this new edition probably is 
as nearly perfect as human learning and 
skill can render it at present. All its well- 
known departments are admirably made up. 
It can be bought for eight dollars in a form 
having clear type, the usual strong but flexi- 
ble covers, and maps, tables, indexes, a con- 
cordance, dictionaries, etc., in abundance. 
It is a marvel of the bookmaker’s art.—— 
Laudes Domini grew out of Songs for the 
Sanctuary and last year the New Laudes 
Domini [Century Co. $1.75] grew out of the 
Laudes Domini, under the same expert edi- 
torial supervision, that of Rev. C. S. Robin- 
son, D.D. We have said so much in praise 
of these hymn-books in one way and an- 
other that we now hardly need do anything 
more than call attention to the newest one. 
The hymns and tunes which have proved 
less adapted to the popular taste or use 
have been omitted, and the present volume 
is of superior quality. 


STORIES. 


The name of Marie Corelli is beginning to 
be known favorably in this country and is 
somewhat famous in England as that of a 
writer of rare power. She is declared to be 
the favorite author of Queen Victoria. It 
is not surprising that her productions should 
be popular if Barabbas [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00] be a good example of them. It is a 
remarkable story in many ways, bold yet 
reverent in its handling of the great and sol- 
emn facts of the trial, crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus, striking in its fresh and 
sympathetic representations of Judas, Ba- 
rabbas and others, uplifting in its tender 
and beautiful conception of Christ, and bril- 
liant in its descriptions. Without neces- 
sarily indorsing it in some points we never- 
theless commend it warmly. We take ex- 
ception, for instance, to the author’s concep- 
tion of Peter, which seems too severe. But 
the book will promote true devotion to 
Christ in every one and also is a powerful 
and thrilling novel. 

The sequel to Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
popular story, Kidnapped, is his new book, 
David Balfour [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50]. The scene is Scotland and Holland 
in the middle of the last century. The 
actors of course are chiefly Scottish. The 
plot is intricate and has to do with political 
troubles and their consequences to individ- 
uals. The story is dramatic and highly 
entertaining, vivid in its portrayals of char- 
acter, amusing and enlivened by a more 
than commonly interesting love affair.— 
The Romance of Reality is the appropriate 
Sub-title of the four volumes of Historical 
Tales—American, English, French and Ger- 
man [J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00], by 
Charles Morris. Mr. Morris has chosen 
such historical events as the saving of the 
Connecticut charter, Paul Revere’s ride, an 
escape from Libby Prison, etc., and has de- 
scribed them in a simple but graphic and 
telling manner. ‘The four volumes are just 


the thing for boys or girls who have a taste 
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for the romantic and adventurous but are in 
danger of paying too much heed to mere 
imaginary heroes. There are good illustra- 
tions. 

Dr. Gordon Stables, R. N., is one of the 
most successful and popular among writers 
of stories for the boys and girls and his 
Westward with Columbus [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50] is one of the best books of the 
many which have been appearing of late, 
prompted by the Columbian anniversaries. 
Dr. Stables’s Columbus is rather different 
from some of the others and is a “dear, 
good, honest, gentle-hearted man.”’ The 
story is exciting and engrossing without be- 
ing in any respect unwholesome.——On the 
Old Frontier or The Last Raid of the Iroquois 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], by W. O. Stod- 
dard, deals with exciting and even tragic 
materials in a guarded but spirited fashion. 
It is fiction based upon historic fact and 
seems to reproduce very well the peculiar 
spirit of its times. It has illustrations.—— 
In American Boys Afloat or Cruising in the 
Orient [Lee & Shepard. $1.25] Oliver Optic 
has allowed his imagination and his pen 
considerable freedom and the hero is an 
unlikely sort of a youngster. But the boys 
always like such a book. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


All who have read Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s 
volume, The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land, will know what a pleasure is in store 
for them in her new book, Customs and Fash- 
ions in Old New England [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25]. Inthe most delightfully com- 
panionable manner she takes the reader with 
her back to the days of Puritan and Pilgrim 
and tells him of child life, customs of court- 
ship and marriage, domestic service, home 
interiors, travel, holidays, books, clothes, 
etc., and fairly causes the past to come to 
life again. Her book, however, is much 

.more than simply entertaining. It is his- 
torically valuable in a high degree and it 
also reveals plainly both how closely modern 
people resemble those of that age in some 
respects and also how far beyond them we 
have advanced in other particulars. The 
blending of primitiveness, rudeness and oc- 
casional frivolity or coarseness in our an- 
cestors with conscientiousness, energy, dig- 
nity and even elegance is decidedly impres- 
sive. 

Rev. J. H. Twichell has rendered an im- 
portant service by editing afresh certain 
letters of John and Margaret Winthrop, the 
first governor of Massachusetts and his wife, 
in his volume, Some Old Puritan Love-Let- 
ters, 1618-1638 [Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00]. 
The letters were written in part before their 
marriage and in part subsequently. The 
spelling and other characteristics of their 
time have been preserved so far as practica- 
ble, and the wise and profoundly religious 
spirit which animates them is conspicuous 
and impressive. The correspondence touches 
only occasionally and slightly upon public 
matters and illustrates chiefly their mutual 
affection and domestic affairs. The con- 
trast between such letters and those ordi- 
narily written in our own time is very great 
and full of interest. The material of the 
book is abundantly worthy of publication 
thus and the editor has done his work ju- 
diciously. ~ 

A new volume in the Great Commanders 
series is General Johnston [D. Appleton & 
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Co. $1.50], by R. M. Hughes. It is Gep. 
eral Joseph E. Johnston who is here com. 
memorated. He was one of the three or 
four ablest commanders on the Confederate 
side during the War of the Rebellion anq 
one of the best of men. This biography 
affords a clear, trustworthy and very enjoy- 
able account of him both as a man and qa 
soldier, and also is a valuable addition to 
the history of the great conflict, although 
of course it contains little new information 
in the line of strictly military history, Its 
treatment of the differences between Gen- 
eral Johnston and President Jefferson Davis, 
the official head of the Confederacy, natu. 
rally is favorable to the former but it ap. 
pears to be clear that he was in the right 
and that Davis was prejudiced and unjust, 
even if unintentionally. Northern readers . 
not less than Southern will appreciate the 
excellence of the volume. 

The Scribners are sending out a new series, 
Men of Achievement. One volume, written 
by W. O. Stoddard, is upon Men of Business, 
Another, written by Noah Brooks, is about 
Statesmen. A third, of which Gen. A. W. 
Greely is the author, is called Explorers and 
Travellers [Each $2.00]. Each author has 
written about eminent Americans not so 
much in order to furnish biographies as 
characterizations. They afford vivid pic- 
tures of history and life’and will stimulate 
an intelligent interest in the great men of 
our past or present and a desire to imitate 
them. Many portraits and other appropri- 
ate illustrations are supplied and the series, 
judging it by these examples, is to be one 
of the best ever published. It would serve 
well as a holiday gift if you have bright 
young people in your house. 

Prof. J. F. Genung’s Outlines of Rhetoric 
[Ginn & Co. $1.10] is much like other such 
treatises but offers an original and conven- 
ient arrangement of material and calls upon 
the student for considerable reflection and 
discrimination. It has in an appendix a 
very useful digest of rules, a selection of 
illustrative extracts and a glossary of words, 
phrases, etc., which deserve special atten- 
tion. It is unusually well adapted to inter- 
est and stimulate the student. 

Four additional numbers of Famous Com- 
posers and Their Works [J. B. Millet Co. 
Each 50 cents] include Bellini, Donizetti, 
Spontini, Cherubini, Boito, Sgambati, Verdi, 
Lully, Rameau, Gretry and Boildieu, with 
specimens of their compositions and a care- 
ful paper on Music in Italy. We have com- 
mended this admirable publication so often 
and so warmly that we need not say more of 
it now.—The October Bibliotheca Sacra 
[E. J. Goodrich. $3.00] opens with the late 
Dr. A. H. Ross’s paper on Ecclesiastical 
Questions in the National Council, which 
discusses the situation in Georgia and else- 
where, and Dr. W. E. Griffis’s Dudleian Lec- 
ture on The Validity of Congregational Or- 
dination in which the doctrine of “Apos 
tolical Succession” is discussed temperately 
yet vigorously and shown to have been con- 
sidered by most Protestants a survival of 
Romanism. Rev. A. S. Carman writes of 
The New Testament Use of the Greek My* 
teries, Rev. Dr. J. M. Williams of The Su- 
preme Law of the Moral World and Dr. 
Henry Hayman of The Testimony of the 
Tell-El-Amarna Tablets. 

Among pamphlets recently received the 
third volume of A Journal of American Eth 
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nology and Archeology {Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50), edited by J. W. Fewkes and 
containing in outline the documentary his- 
tory of the Zuni Tribe, is of special value 
and interest; The Book of Job [Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $1.00), a critical edition of the 
Hebrew text with notes by Prof. C. Sieg- 
fried of Jena, Job Jehovah’ s Champion [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 25 cents], by President 
w. G. Ballantine, and Joy, Rest and Faith 
(Wilbur B, Ketcham, 15 cents), by Prof. 
Henry Drummond, an earnest and practical 
spiritual address, also deserve serious at- 


tention. 
MORE REPRINTS, 


Lorna Doone, which some have called *‘ the 
finest English story ever written,” certainly 
holds an established place in public favor 
and new editions often are in demand. 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just 
brought out one which is just the thing 
for ordinary household use. It is hand- 
some, but not so handsome that you need 
be afraid of handling it. It has some 
good illustrations by F. T. Merrill, and is 
bound in two convenient volumes, which 
are sold for three dollars. ———The same pub- 
lishers have reprinted in the same size and 


‘style, and for the same price, Thomas Car- 


lyle’s The French Revolution. Many of the 
illustrations are portraits.——Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s famous Tales from Shuke- 
speare, intended to interest children in 
Shakespeare’s writings, cover only twenty 
of his plays. Mr. H. S. Morris has under- 
taken to continue their work by writing 
similar descriptive outlines of the sixteen 
other plays. In his preface he modestly 
disclaims rivalry with the Lambs and only 
hopes to do a desirable service hitherto neg- 
lected. On the whole he has done it very 
well, The J. B. Lippincott Co. has issued 
the old and the new tales together in four 
neat volumes for four dollars, 

From the Seribners comes a substantial 
and attractive new edition of that important 
and entertaining work, The Memoirs of 
Madame Junot, Duchess of Abrantes [$10.00] 
in four volumes. It has become scarce but 
always is in demand for its frank portrayals 
of the inside life of the court of the first 
Napoleon as well as for the vivacity of its 
style. Much has been written and printed 
upon the same topic but Madame Junot’s 
recollections never have been, and are never 
likely to be, supplanted in favor.—Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a very 
beautiful new edition in two volumes of Dr. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
[$5.00]. It has abundant illustrations by 
Howard Pyle which are as delicate in exe- 
cution as they are apt in sentiment. Cer- 
tainly this is likely to become the favorite 
separate edition of this work. 


NOTES. 

—— A new novel by Miss Mary Wilkins will 
begin to appear in January in Harper’s Weekly. 

—- Holman Hunt expects to have his His- 
tory of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement ready 
for publication by the end of this year. 

— The first edition of the Century Com- 
Pany’s new issue of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
Poems of Home has been already taken up by 
advance orders before publication. 

— Prof. Cook Wilson probably will com- 
Plete the essays intended to accompany the 
late Professor Jewett’s translation of the Poli- 
tics of Aristotle and left unfinished by him. 


—— Lewis Carroll, author of Alice in Won- 
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derland, has written a book intended to help 
people to go to sleep by suggesting soporific 
thoughts. It is called Curiosa Mathematica. 

—— Sir Walter Scott’s forthcoming letters 
are solely those written to his family and inti- 
mate friends and are included in the period 
between 1797 and 1825. Nearly all have never 
been published. 

—— The new United States consul at Flor- 
ence, Italy, is Mr. Charles B. Davis, a son of 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis and a brother of 
Richard Harding Davis. He has also made a 
good name for himself in journalism and lit- 
erature. 

—— By the alteration of a sentence in our 
notice last week of The Son of a Prophet, the 
name of the author was omitted inadvertently. 
We hasten to say that this most admirable 
story is the work of Rev. George A. Jackson, 
pastor of the Congregational church in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
about to build a new building six or seven 
stories high and fire-proof, costing from $175,- 
000 to $200,000 on Fifth Avenue just above 
2ist Street in New York. Mr. Ernest Flagg is 
to be the architect. The structure will be in 
the style of the French Renaissance. 


—— Dr. Birkbeck Hill in a recent visit to 
this country supposed himself to have found 
certain valuable proof-sheets of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. But they prove to be neither 
speciaHy valuable nor unknown having been 
bought of a well-known English publishing 
firm only a few months ago. There are a few 
notes upon them in Boswell’s handwriting 
but they are unimportant. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Two vols. pp. 219 and 
474. $5.00. 

LETTERS OF ASA GR Edited by Jane L. Gray. 
Two vols. pp. 368 and 470. $4.00. 

Cong. 8S. S8.& Pub. Soc. Boston. 

LONELY HILL. By M.L. Thornton-Wilder. pp. 374. 

$1.5 


JAMES. POWELL: REMINISCENCES. By H. Porter 
Smith. pp. 213. $1.00. 
D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
GUERT TEN Eyck. By W. VU. Stoddard. pp. 258. 


$1.50. 
STEPHEN MITCHELL’S JOURNEY. 
Alden. pp. 347. $1.50. 
R. B. Hale & Co. Boston. 


ELSIE AND OTHER Poems. By Robert B.Hale. pp. 
104. 


By Mrs. G. R. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
EXPLORERS AND TRAVELLERS. By Gen. A. W. 
Greely. pp. 373. $2.00. 
INVENTORS. By P.G. Hubert, Jr. pp. 299. $2.00. 
My DARK COMPANIONS AND THEIR STRANGE STO- 
RIES. By Henry M. Stanley, D. C. L. pp. 319. 
$2.00. 
TOM SYLVESTER. By T. R. Sullivan. pp. 428. $1.50. 
THE COPPERHEAD. By Harold Frederic. pp. 197. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE LITTLE MERMAID AND OTHER TALES. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. pp. 384. $3.00. 
OLD CourT LIFE IN FRANCE. By Frances Elliot. 
Two vols. pp. 320 and 321. $4.00. 
THE MONISM OF MAN. By D. A. Gorton, M.D. pp. 
297. $2.00. 
MoRE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Compiled by Joseph 
Jacobs. pp. 243. $1.75. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
A LITTLE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Ruth Ogden. pp. 
232. $2.50. 
RAB AND His Frienps. By John Brown,M.D. pp. 
295. $1.25. 


FAVORITE Pets. With New Pictures and Verses. 
By E. 8. Tucker. $1.25. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Maxime de la 
Rocheterie. Two vols. pp. 354 and 377. $7.50. 
LETTERS FROM MY MILL. By Alphonse Daudet. 

pp. 263. $4.00. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

Essays, SPEECHES AND MEMOIRS OF CoUNT HEL- 
MUTH VON MOLTKE. Translated by (©. F. Mc- 
Clumpha, Maj. C. Barter and Mary Herms. Two 
vols. pp. 308 and 239. $5.00. 

Century Co. New York. 

THE LOVE OF THE WORLD. By Mary E. Case. pp. 

92. $1.00 


‘ 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
THE PEEP OF DAY. pp. 210, $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
MARION DARCHE. By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 309. 
00. 

Lor ans, Green & Co. New York. 

THE TRUE StoRY Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
pp. 337. $2.00. 

Fleming H, Revell Co. New York. 

Esuco,. By 8.J. Humphrey, D.D. pp. 180. 
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Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
WirHIN COLLEGE WALLS. By President C. F. 
Thwing, D.D. pp. 184. $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A Tuirp Person. By B.M.Croker. pp.312. $1.00, 
S. Brainard’s Sons Co. Chicago. 
THE REVIVAL HELPER. By C. W. Ray. pp. 224. 
35 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
BORN IN THE WHIRLWIND. By Rev. William Adams 
D.D. pp. 304. 50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
MODERN SKEPTICISM IN ITS KELATIONS TO YOUNG 
MEN. By Mark Hopkins, LL.D. pp.39. 25 cents. 
True Nationalist Publishing Co. New York. 
DiREcT LEGISLATION BY THE CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. By J. W. 
Sullivan. pp. 120. 25 cents. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 
MISSIONARY EXERCISES No. 3. Arranged by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. pp. 192. 
30 cents. 
MAGAZINES, 


Uctober, HARTFORD SEMINARY RECORD.—REVIEW 
OF THE CHURCHES, 

November. ATLANTIC.—NEW ENGLAND.—AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 





THE GERMAN AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS. 


What makes the German universities pre- 
eminent as places of investigation in evry 
department of science, philosophy and 
literature is the army of young, ambitious 
intellectual workers, who have a career to 
make and who intend to make it in the uni- 
versity. Year after year they work, seven 
days and nights in the week, perhaps receiv- 
ing trifling pay for services as assistants, 
more likely living on air. By and by promo- 
tioncomes. The student is made a privatdo- 
cent, and becomes a recognized member of 
the teaching force of the university. Now 
he lectures two or three times a week on 
some specialty which he has already made 
peculiarly his own, and gets a pittance from 
the fees of the small number of students who 
may wish to study that specialty. But his 
main work is that of an investigator, and for 
that work there is no pecuniary compensa- 
tion. He must live chiefly on air for some 
yearslonger. The appointment to a profess- 
orship comes only after his reputation as an 
original investigator is already achieved. 
Now he hasa salary and an assured position. 
He can marry and enjoy the delights of 
home. He has a place in the intellectual 
aristocracy of bis country. 

Very different, indeed, would be the career 
of an American possessed of equal taste and 
capacity for some line of investigation. In- 
stead of staying for years to earn a profes- 
sorship in a great university, he would be 
called, almost immediately after his gradua- 
tion, to a professorship in a small college. 
Ile would teach fifteen or twenty hours a 
week and on an encyclopedic variety of sub- 
jects. He would very likely be secretary of 
the faculty and librarian. He would be 
president of an Epworth League, superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school and an active 
worker in a Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. He would speak at teachers’ insti- 
tutes, give courses of university extension 
lectures and expound to ministerial associa- 
tions the relations between science and reli- 
gion. He would be a member of the school 
committee and would serve on the executive 
committee of a Law and Order League. He 
would marry before his college debts were 
paid, and family expenses would leave 
scarcely any money for the accumulation 
of a library. He would be in many respects 
a more useful and more estimable member 
of society than his German cousin, but he 
would certainly not achieve the work which 
that German cousin achieves in the way of 
investigation. I am very far from being an 
indiscriminate admirer of German ways, and 
I should not wish to import without modi- 
fication the spirit of the German university 
into cur American life. Butif the problem 
weie proposed to devise a system which, 
disregarding all other possible functions and 
relations of human life, should evolve from 
a given stock of cerebral capacity the maxi- 
mum product in the line of scholarly inves- 
tigation, the solution of that problem would 
be found in the privatdocent system of the 
German university.—Prof. William N. Rice 
of Wesleyan, in Zion’s Herald. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

If one out of every hundred wheelmen 
would go once a week to help a mission 
church or Sunday school, how fast the king- 
dom would advance! 

The question box has generally commended 
itself to educational gatherings and there 
seems to be no reason why more conferences 
should not find it a practical method of an- 
swering practical questions. 

Is there not a universal gain in the prompt- 
ness with which pastors are obtained for 
vacant churches? Such promptness, how- 
ever, does not require any less careful inves- 
tigations of a candidate’s right to the position. 

Not many Eastern pastors would think they 
could care for five churches and teach school 
besides, but then, home missionaries are ex- 
pected to make sacrifices. 

The church building is still a sufficiently 
earthly tabernacle for thieves to break in and 
steal, but the church in Clinton has done its 
best to replace the loss in its interest. 


A NEW PASTOR FOR BROADWAY 
TABERNACLE. 

The event of last week among Congrega- 
tional people in New York was the installa- 
tion of Dr. H. A. Stimson as pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church. The call in- 
cluded all the Congregational churches of 
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New York and Brooklyn, those of Jersey City 
and Montclair, with the three previously 
served by Dr. Stimson. Nearly every one of 
the twenty-six was represented by pastor and 
delegate, Dr. Meredith, who was in Chicago, 
being almost the only minister not responding 
to the roll-call. Dr. Taylor was not present. 
Though he has been steadily gaining strength 
all through the summer, and has completed 
the preparation for the press of a new volume 
of sermons, his physician advised an avoid- 
ance of the excitement of this occasion. The 
audience well filled the body of the house, and 
few gatherings here on such an occasion have 
shown so deep and pleased an interest. 

Dr. McLeod was chosen moderator and Dr. 
Choate scribe. The usuat documents were 
presented by Mr. William Ives Washburn, 
church clerk, and received not only the formal 
vote of “‘ satisfactory ’’ and an approval of the 
action, but a hearty commendation from Dr. 
Storrs for their marked appropriateness, ten- 
derness of feeling, thorough appreciation of 
what was due to Dr. Taylor and readiness to 
co-operate loyally with his successor. 

Dr. Stimson made a verbal statement of the 
main points of his religious experience and 
doctrinal belief which won all hearts by its 
manifest sincerity and its Scripturalness. His 
earnest invitation to the council to question 
him freely—so earnest that Dr. Behrends in- 
quired, “ Does Congregationalism compel us to 
ask questions whether or no? ”’—drew out but 
two, so well satisfied were the brethren with 
his “ orthodoxy.’’ These two led to a fuller 
expression of his views on inspiration and re- 
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pentance in a future state. On neither of 
these had he found reason for departing from 
the accepted views of our churches generally. 

A committee, of which Dr. Storrs was chair- 
man, was appointed to prepare a minute ex- 
pressing the result of the council. This min- 
ute referred to Dr. Taylor’s twenty years’ con- 
nection with the church in these terms: 

The churches assembled here gladly and 
gratefully look back on the histury of these 
years, enriched and made illustrious as it has 

een by his fidelity to the truth and his ear- 
nestness and elwquence in -proclaiming that 
truth to vast congregations, by his pastoral 
faithfulness, assiduity and success, and by the 
unreserved outlay of his strength for the fur- 
therance of every good cause, honored and 
assisted among our churches or in the general 
Christian community. Hischaracter has been 
to us all, as well as to the members of this 
particular congregation, a constant and vast 
Sfp for good; his tender affectionateness 
1as won our hearts, while the learning and 
intellectual power devoted by him to the serv- 
ice of the Lord have charmed and com- 
manded us. The fruits of his large and beneti- 
cent work only future years can fully exhibit. 

The resolutions also congratulated the 
church on the promptness, unanimity and 
wisdom of the choice of the new pastor. 

The public services of the evening, with 
Scripture reading, singing and prayers, were 
as follows: sermon by Rev. Dr. S. C. Bartlett ; 
prayer, Dr. Behrends; charge to the pastor, 
Dr. A. J. Lyman; right hand of fellowship, 
Dr. Virgin; address to the people, Dr. Storrs. 

Tender and grateful references were made 
to the memorable ard fruitful pastorates of 
Drs. Thompson and Taylor and ardent hopes 
and prayers for an equally successful ministry 
for Dr. Stimson found frequent and warm 
expression. HUNTINGTON. 


OHIO SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

The Western Reserve beats the world for 
conventions. The people go to conferences 
and entertain conferenges as if they enjoyed 
them. The third triennial convention of the 
Congregational Sunday schools of Ohio, held 
at Medina, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, was no excep- 
tion to the good rule. Nearly 300 delegates 
were present, about as many as attend the 
State association, and the church was crowded 
at every session. The home pastor, Rev. J.R. 
Nichols, in his address of welcome, said that 
for twenty-five years the pastors of the Medina 
church had been called away to some line of 
general missionary work, a statement which 
met an apt reply in the response of the mod- 
erator, Rev. I. W. Metcalf, who quoted a 
familiar Scripture verse with this revision, 
‘Train up a child and away he will go.” The 
singing was forcibly led by the sheriff of the 
county, not so much because the meeting 
needed the strong arm of the law as that his 
light official duties in a prohibition county 
leave him time to enjoy his religion. 

First was a Sunday school congress, with 
four ten-minute talks on teachers preparing, 
taught, teaching and doing week day work, 
filled in with questions and answers led by 
Marion Lawrence. A lively debate followed on 
The International Lesson System, Can We Af- 
fordto Abandon It? Yes, Frank E. Davis; No, 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Schauffler, and a call for hands 
showed only half a dozen schools using any- 
thing else. The Blakeslee System was thought 
valuable as lending a healthful stimulus to 
the committee and as having some features of 
treatment which may well be adopted by 
those who prepare our lesson helps. 

A Little Child in the Midst was the topic 
of two addresses by Rev. Sydney Strong and 
Rev. R.S. Lindsay. The lesson of the resur- 
rection was admirably taught to 100 children 
by Mrs. R. B. Preuszner of Chicago and 
followed by talks to the children by Dr. 
Schauffler and Rev. R. H. Edmonds. In the 
evening there was an excellent address on 
How to Study the Bible, by Prof. E. I. Bos- 
worth of Oberlin, and Dr. H. M. Ladd read 
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the life of Christ in Scripture language, 
trated by nearly 100 stereopticon views, 

The second day began with three Separate 
conferences, for pastors, for teachers and for 
superintendents. This original feature proyeq 
most helpful and stimulating and is Worthy of 
a place on every such program. A normal 
drill on Hiding the Word of God in Our 
Hearts was conducted by Rev. H. M. Bacon, 
and a very instructive address on Normal 
Work was given by Marion Lawrence and a 
simple course of normal lessons presented, 
The Ideal Teacher was described by Prof, 
Samuel Findley, and the session closed with a 
symposium on Reaching Out, supported by 
secretaries Norman Plass and J. G. Fraser 
and pastors Strong, Lindsay, Woodruff and 
Bowers. 

In the afternoon Rev. I. W. Metcalf read a 
paper on House to House Visitation and Rey, 
C. W. Carroll opened a discussion on The Con. 
version of the Scholar. Rev. P. W. Sinks gave 
a historical sketch of the Sunday school, 1492- 
1893, and Secretary McMillen conducted a ques- 
tion drawer. The order for the closing session 
comprised addresses on Congregationalism and 
the Sunday School by Rev. C. S. Mills, the 
Sunday School of the Future, Mrs. Preuszner, 
and The Pupil at Home, Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
tield secretary of the society. 

The meeting throughout was earnest, prac- 
tical and spiritual. It was evident that both 
in management and in instruction the Sunday 
school is a different institution from that cari- 
catured twenty-five years ago by the caustic 
pen of Gail Hamilton as a “ folly in Israel.” 
Those who were present showed their esti- 
mate of the current “folly” in a strong reso- 
lution of appreciation of the work of Secretary 
W. F. McMillen, and “ especially in connec. 
tion with these three inspiring and helpful 
triennial conventions which originated in his 
thought.” Resolutions were also passed ap- 
proving the joint plan by which Rev. Norman 
Plass is made general missionary of Ohio, in 
behalf of the Sunday School Society and the 
Home Missionary Society, and pledging to 
him help in his work. A. F. 8. 


illus. 


WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION. 

Washington is still young in its church work 
as independent from Oregon. The meeting 
held in Plymouth Church, Seattle, Rev. Wal- 
lace Nutting, pastor, Oct. 17-19, was the fifth 
annual session. The program combined vari- 
ety and unity. The literary merit of the pa- 
pers and addresses was of a high order. What 
Old Truths Need New Emphasis, by President 
J. F. Eaton of Whitman College, was a plea 
for the Ten Commandments and the founda- 
tion truths of religion. Other papers and ad- 
dresses were of equal power and merit. The 
sermon was by Rev. S. B. L. Penrose, one of 
the Yale Band. 

Rev. John K. McLean, D.D., presented the 
cause of the Pacific Coast Alliance for the 
Promotion of Education. The association put 
Washington in line by electing fifteen mem- 
bers, provided for in the constitution of the 
Alliance. These fifteen are the Washington 
committee for the educational interests of the 
State. At present Whitman College and Pu- 
get Sound and Ahtanum Academies will 
claim their attention. 

Nominations were made for corporate mem- 
bers of the A. B. C. F. M., among them Rev. 
Messrs. L. H. Hallock, D. D., J. F. Eaton, 
Wallace Nutting, D. D., Mablon Willet, A. J. 
Bailey and Samuel Greene. The narrative of 
the churches showed a healthful condition 
with faithful service and responsiveness 0 
the part of the people. 

Secretary Kincaid, of the C. H.M. S., helped 
the meeting by his presence and address. Su- 
perintendent Greene, of the C. 8S. 5. and P. 8., 
told of the fifty-one Sunday schools organized 
during the twelve months ending August, 189. 
After weeding out thirty for various reasons 
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os remained. Rev. Walter Frear spoke well 
for the A. B. C. F. M. 

The woman’s meeting was short but strong. 
At the beginuing of the year the women voted 
to try to raise $1,000 for home and $700 for for- 
eign work. They have done it and have 
started out on the new year with an equally 
courageous purpose. Altogether the meeting 
was one of great helpfulness, and the brethren 
went home encouraged and strengthened. 

A. J.B. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Last Sunday evening a series of services on the 
standard oratorios was begun at Berkeley Temple, 
Boston. A congregation larger than could be accom- 
modated listened to the “ Elijah.” Scripture read- 
ing took the place of a few choruses omitted and 
Rey. C. A. Dickinson spoke briefly on lessons from 
Elijah’s life. 

The Newton Highlands church is to be congratu- 
lated on the unanimity with which it has chosen its 
new pastor, Rev. C. E. Havens, who has been for 
eight years settled at West Lebanon, N. H. The 
Newton Highlands church has been without a pas- 
tor since Jan. 1. It has heard no candidates, its 
pulpit having been occupied most of the time by 
Rev. Messrs E. B. Webb and A. E.Dunning. Twenty 
years ago last June this church was organized, the 
majority of those uniting to form it having come 
from the church at Newton Centre, of which Rev. 
Dr. D. L. Furber was pastor. He was appropriately 
chosen moderator of the installing council last 
Thursday. 

Massachusetts. 

Seventeen were received to the Mystic Side Church, 
Everett, last Sunday. The Sunday school has an at- 
tendance of over 200. Missionary and Sunday school 
concerts are beld the first Sunday evening of every 
month with large congregations. 

The Society of Inquiry at Andover Seminary was 
addressed, Oct. 26, by Rev. A. D. Mayo on Education 
inthe South. The students have been much inter- 
ested in and pleased with the issue of the prelimi- 
nary trial on charge of libel of Mr. E. J. Sarkis of 
the middle class. His services in exposing an im- 
postor who has been bleeding the churches were 
pronounced by the judge to be, so far from libel, a 
benefaction to the community. 

Henry L. Strickland, who has been supplying the 
churches at East Falmouth and Waquoit for the 
last year or more, has disappeared from the town. 
Itis claimed that he has been married to two women 
in this country, both of whom are living, and that 
he has also a wife in England. He was employed 
by the church without presenting credentials, and 
the Cape Cod Association refused to give him appro- 
bation on account of manifest lack of qualifications. 
He was not introduced to the church by any minis- 
terial bureau, but through a female evangelist. 


Several Worcester churches have organized special 
relief and employment committees to aid in meet- 
ing the hard times.——Rev. F. F. Emerson, D. D., is 
supplying the pulpit of Union Church.——At the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 6, Dr. Daniel Merriman 
spoke on The Making of a Sermon. 


The Worcester Central Conference met at Holden, 
Oct. 31, with a large attendance. Dr. Elbridge Mix 
gave an address on Systematic Benevolence and it 
was decided to adopt in each church the plan of the 
“extra cent a day.’”’ The afternoon was given to 
addresses by representatives of the missionary so- 
cieties, Mr. Barna Snow speaking for the Seamen, 
Rey. Benjamin Pierce for the A. M. A. work among 
the mountain whites and Rev. Henry Kingman on 
China. Rey. G. H. Krikorian of Turkey also spoke. 
An evening service included addresses on Indue- 
ment for Service and on Love for Christ and Our 
Fellowmen as a Power for Service. 

Rey. C. M. Southgate of Worcester attended the 
installation of Rev. W. W. Jordan at Clinton last 
September. While he was at supper some tramp 
exchanged his worn headgear for Mr. Southgate’s 
hat, overcoat and gripsack, which had been left in 
the audience-room. The church has sent Mr. 
Southgate $50, which sum will cover his loss. 


Cumberland North Conference at Minot Centre 
considered the questions, What can be done to se- 
cure a greater interest in our churches and confer- 
ence sessions? The church of today, what is it and 
what can it do more? Revivals, their place in Chris- 
tian work, how shall they be secured? The sermons 
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were by Rev. H. G. Mank and Rev. G. M. Howe. A 
paper was read by Rev. C. 8S. Patton on a neglected 
method of Bible study.——The attendance at the 
Washington Conference in Whitneyville, Oct. 17, 18, 
was the largest, both of ministers and laymen, at 
any conference ever held in the county. 


Vermont. 

Rousing home missionary rallies have recently 
been held in Middlebury and Vergennes, conducted 
by Secretaries Merrill, Shelton, Hood, Puddefoot, 
Mrs. Shelton and Miss Hartig——A pamphlet has 
been published containing the historical address 
delivered by Hon. John D. Smith at the recent cen- 
tennial anniversary of the church in Vergennes.—— 
All the churches in Addison County are now sup- 
plied except that at Ripton, which worhips with the 
Methodists. 

Addison County Conference met at Shoreham, 
Nov. 2. The main topic was The Bible: How to 
Study It, How to Use It so as to Secure Conversions, 
How to Use It to Secure Growth in Christian Char- 
acter, How to Use It in Public Worship and the 
Sermon. The home department of the Sunday 
school was presented in a way which awakened 
much interest——Mr. William A. Remele is to sup- 
ply the church in Weybridge for six months. 


Rhode Island. 

The 150th anniversary of the Beneficent Church, 
Oct. 29, 30, and the dedication by the Central Church 
last Sunday of its beautiful: house of worship 
were occasions of great interest in Providence and 
throughout the State. In addition to a large array 
of home talent, Dr. Alexander McKenzie partici- 
pated in the Monday services of the Beneficent 
Church, which proved a fitting close to the anniver- 
sary exercises. The Central Church, Rev. E. C. 
Moore, D. D., pastor, was favored with the services 
of Professors George Harris and George F. Moore 
of Andover and Rev. C. W. Huntington, while Bishop 
Clark, President Andrews of Brown University, Pre- 
siding Elder Barton of the Methodist Episcopal 
body and other ministers of the vicinage took part 
in these delightful services of the day. The new 
house is built of yellow brickand terra cotta, in the 
early French Renaissance style, and is apparently 
faultless in aj] its appointments. 


Connecticut, 

A large audience in the First Church, Madison, 
Oct. 29, listened to Rev. J. A. Gallup’s farewell ser- 
mon, his resignation being accepted on condition of 
his remaining as pastor emeritus. During his pas- 
torate of twenty-eight years in Madison, 495 mem- 
bers have been received, 276 on confession, and 
there has been no year without additions. There 
has been raised for reconstruction $14,659, for the 
organ $2,600, for the chapel $4,000 and for the debt 
$3,874. The charities have amounted to $23,948. A 
Y. P. S.C. E. has been formed which has 110 mem- 
bers, and a W. B. M. branch established starting 
with 249 members which celebrated its twenty-first 
anniversary Oct. 28. The church is remarkable for 
having had only six pastors, each one having it as 
his only charge with the exception of Mr. Gallup. 

The Fairfield Consociation met, Oct. 24, at New- 
town. Several Sunday schools had been started in 
the suburbs of Bridgeport and Danbury, and en- 
couraging reports were made of the growth of 
churches in Shelton and Redding.—F rank E. Wells 
of Shelton has been recently approved to preach by 
the Fairfield Association. 


The New Haven Congregational Club held its first 
meeting for the season Oct. 30. The topic of Immi- 
gration was discussed, the opening address being 
made by Lieutenant-Governor J. Wight Giddings of 
Michigan. 

The 200th anniversary of the church in Glaston- 
bury was observed Oct. 29. An instructive histori" 
cal discourse was preached by the pastor, Rev. John 
Barstow. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The rapid growth of the Bushwick Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, under the pastorate of Rev. C. W. King, 
hastened plans for a new building. Fifty-seven 
have joined the church since May 1. Hon. Adrian 
M. Suydam gave the lots and has subscribed $15,000 
toward the needed $30,000. The building will be 
of pressed Philadelphia brick with brown stone 
trimmjngs and will stand on a lot 75 x 100 feet. 


A large and influential council, at which were 
present Drs. Storrs, Behrends, Lyman, McLeod, Ter- 
hune and others, was called to receive the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Chureh, Brooklyn; into Congrega- 
tional fellowship and to install as its pastor Rev. 
W. T. Beales. When the customary information 
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had been offered it was evident that the creed and 
covenant of the church were not sufficiently explicit 
to give satisfaction, especially in matters of Chris- 
tology and eschatology. The question was also 
raised whether a church was needed in this field 
and whether its financial prospects were satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Beales declared the church had never 
asked outside assistance, owned its building and 
lot almost free of debt, and had an attendance at 
its three Sunday services of fifty, 100 and 100, re- 
spectively. Rev. D. B. Pratt, occupying the adja- 
cent field, thought there was a fine field for a Con- 
gregational church. Several members of the Church 
Extension Society said they had surveyed the field 
and regarded ita good one. After a closed session 
the council, through the moderator, stated it had 
been unable to come to a satisfactory decision as to 
the completeness of the doctrinal statement and the 
resources and condition of the church. Ina spirit 
of the utmost friendliness it found itself constrained 
to decline the recognition and installation. The 
council recommended that the church have further 
conference with the Church Extension Society of 
New York and Brooklyn concerning the advisability 
of permanently establishing a Congregational church 
in this locality, and, in case such conference result 
in a favorable judgment, to summon this council 
for further consideration. 

The Oneida, Chenango and Delaware Association 
met at Lebanon, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. Rev. M. E. Dun- 
ham preached the sermon. Although covering a 
territory of nearly a hundred miles the association 
is generally well represented, nor was this meeting 
an exception although Lebanon is the extreme 
northern boundary. The program included ad- 
dresses by Secretaries W. A. Duncan, F. P. Wood- 
bury, J. B. Clark and N. H. Whittlesey. Rev. Sam- 
uel Miller reviewed The New Era. The subjects of 
other papers were: Christian Culture in the Home, 
Church Finances, Spiritual Lessons from the World’s 
Fair, Christian Endeavor Work. The Woman’s H,. 
M.S. was addressed by Mrs. B. T. Stafford and Mrs. 
Ethan Curtis. Rev. W. Mitchell of Madison was 
received from the Presbyterian body, Rev. Messrs. 
Carlson and Dahley upon presentation of ordination 
papers and Rev. W. J. Carter from the Old Colony 
Association. A home missionary committee was 
appointed to have the oversight of weak churches 
and to arrange for a series of fellowship meetings to 
stimulate these churches, many of which are strug- 
gling along without pastors. 

Rev. C. M. Bartholomew’s nine years’ pastorate, 
just closed at Suspension Bridge, was more than 
twice the length of any the church has known. The 
membership has grown from 106 to 182, and a strong 
Endeavor Society has been developed. 

The Olean district of the Western New York As- 
seciation held its autumn meeting at Salamanca, 
Oct. 25, 26. The main addresses were by Dr. 8. H. 
Adams, the new pastor at Jamestown, Rev. Messrs. 
M. F. Trippe, E.-B. Burrows and G. E. Henshaw 
The attendance was not so large as usual, but a 
deep interest in the spiritual welfare of the churches 
was manifested. The new church in Syracuse is 
fifth in order of organization but is called the South 
Avenue Church. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

Rev. E. O. Mead began bis fifth year at Burton 
and fourth year at South Newbury in October. The 
church in Burton, organized in 1808 by a missionary 
of the Connecticut society, is the sixth oldest Con- 
gregational church in Ohio. It has had 842 mem- 
bers, was the mother of the Claridon church and 
dismissed many members to help form neighboring 
churches. Inthe first twenty years the member- 
ship did not reach 100, in the next sixty years it 
ranged from 100 to 150 and in the last five years only 
has reached its present number of 323. 


The South Newbury church, organized in 1832, built 
its two-story brick house of worship in 1850-57, tak- 
ing seven years because it would not run in debt. 
It is the only church in the township which has 
maintained services without interruption since its 
organization and for the last ten years has been the 
only place in the township where services have been 
held regularly. It has just repainted its house of 
worship and is about to issue its first manual. 


The church organized at Remson Corners six 
months ago dedicated, Oct. 29, its new house of wor- 
ship, costing $1,800, free of debt. It was the out- 
growth of a Sunday school organized ina profane, 
Sabbath-breaking, infidel community three years 
ago by A. 1. Root of the church at Medina. He and 
his son rode there every Sunday afternoon, nine 
miles, on their bicyeles until the school became well 
established. 
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Illinois. 

Evangelist J. D. McCord, under the auspices of 
the State H. M.S., has led in an important work for 
the village of Warrensburg. This growing place is 
the center of a large business for a well to do farm- 
ing community. There are two churches in the 
place—Methodist Episcopal and Church of God— 
both of which are small and divided by factions. 
Many people in the community desired another 
church organization and preferred one on a self- 
governing basis. The meetings were held in a large 
hall, which was filled at every service. A council, 
Oct. 27, organized a church of twenty-six members. 
It is expected that this church will not only prove a 
blessing to the village in which it is located but be 
a source of strength to the Illini church, which is 
about three miles from the railroad. The same pas- 
tor, Rev. J. H. Runalls, will serve both for the 
present. Evangelist McCord also held meetings 
one week with the Illini church, which resulted in 
an encouraging revival and the conversion of a 
number. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

Twenty-eight united with the church at Emmets- 
burg, Oct. 22, Rev. H. M. Case, pastor. This ingath- 
ering came at the close of a short series of evangel- 
istic meetings conducted by Rev. M. D. Hartsough. 
——At Bethany Church, Cedar Rapids, Rev. L. W 
Winslow, pastor, revival meetings are in progress 
under the direction of Evangelist N. L. Packard. 
The work gives promise of large results.——A fine 
pipe organ is to be put in the auditorium of the 
church at Newton, Rev. C. C. Harrah, pastor. 
Money sufficient for the purpose has been raised. 

Special meetings at South Ottumwa, in which 
Evangelist Packard assisted, are being continued 
by the pastor, Rev. Allen Clark. The interest is 
crewing. 

The Davenport Association met at Tipton, Oct. 16, 
17. Dr. M.A. Bullock preached the sermon. The 
topics were: The Church and Divorce, Improve- 
ments in Public Worship, Sunday School Extension, 
The Life of God in Man and The Second Coming of 
Christ. 

North Dakota. 

Rev. John Orchard had quite an experience at 
Mingusville, Mont., where he was holding a service 
on a week night lately. A drunken cowboy and 
some companions were in the meeting and, for the 
sake of their kind of fun, discharged a revolver 
close enough to the preacher for him to get a full 
breath of the powder. Mr. Orchard makes regular 
trips to Medora, Sentinal Butte and Mingusville, 
preaching on week evenings, and his services are 
the only ones held in these places. 

Mr. A. J. Baldwin, who supplies Glen Ullin, Sims, 
New Salem, Antelope and Gladstone, is teaching 
the school at Gladstone in order to help out the 
salary and to supply the region with preacbing. 
These fields stretch along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road for about sixty miles. 

Rev. O. P. Champlin has been only three months 
at Cooperstown but several have come into the 
chureh, an outstation has been developed,.union 
Sunday evening services are maintained and a Min- 
isters’ Union organized. ——The church at Portland, 
but a little over one year old, is making excellent 
progress under the care of Mr. D. G. Colp. 

Father Totten, at Harwood and Argusville, is 
greatly encouraged by the deeper interest, espe- 
cially at Argusville-——The church building at Har- 
vey is near completion. Superintendent Simmons 
had to pledge $250 personally for this church as the 
c.C. B. 8. is out of funds. Calls are coming in for 
help in revival meetings and there are indications 
of great work during the coming winter. 

Evangelist E. E. Davidson of Massachusetts has 
been holding revival meetings at Jamestown, Grand 
Forks, Hillsboro and Fargo. At Grand Forks be- 
tween 300 and 400 were hopefully converted. The 
meetings were continued after Mr. Davidson left 
and nearly 100 have since come out for Christ. 

South Dakota. 

At the earnest request of the people and the home 
missionary superintendent, Mr. E. P. Swartout will 
remain at Ree Heights, caring for the Greenleaf 
church and the one lately organized at Spring Hills. 

The Northern Association, which covers a section 
of the State nearly as large as the combined areas 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
met at Aberdeen, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. Rev. Lauriston 


Reynolds preached the sermon. Among the topics 
were: The Best Method of Church Finance, The 
Office and Work of Deacons, Christianity and Law- 
lessness, Christian Literature in the Church and 
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Home and The Cause and Cure of the Absence of 
Business Men from Church Services. A question 
box was conducted by Superintendent Thrall. In 
this association there are thirty-three churches and 
at present sixteen pastors. The churches are so 
yoked that eighteen to twenty men can care for all. 
All but four of the fields have changed pastors 
within the past year, yet today they are nearly all 
supplied. 
PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rev. A. R. Sheriff, a member of the First Church, 
San Francisco, reports forty conversions within the 
last six weeks in the mission which he and his wife 
are conducting in the heart of the city.——The Mon- 
day Club, after listening to an interesting paper by 
Rey. L. L. Wirt, on a Congregational Exhibit at the 
Midwinter Fair, appointed a committee to consider 
the feasibility of the plan.—Evangelist Smith is 
holding special services in Alameda. 


{By Telegraph.) 
FROM CHICAGO. 


Editor Stead of the Review of Reviews gave the 
ministers this morning a rousing talk on the duty 
of churches to purify municipal government and 
save society. Ho would have all moral and spiritual 
forces organized in such way as to form a kind of 
religious Tammany and secure the election of good 
men only for placés of trust. He affirms that noth- 
ing can be done save by patience and by coming into 
sympathy with members of tradesunions. He thinks 
churches which do not reach the masses and secure 
good government for cities, making the city a place 
which the Saviour would like to see, fail of the pur- 
pose for which they exist. He gave an account of 
the work done in London, whereby scoundrels are 
kept from places on county boards. He thinks Con- 
gregationalists have a great opportunity to lead in 
such movements here. 

Nov. 6. FRANKLIN. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

An English Endeavor bicycle club is devoting 
itself to carrying on open air mission work in 
various places. 

The Endeavorers of Princeton, Ill., are taking a 
religious census of their town, securing the names 
of those that attend church and Sunday schoo] and 
that are members of the society. 


Two special features of the lowa Convention were 
an address by Rev. G. D. Herron, D. D., on Christian 
Endeavor and Better Citizenship, and one by Rev. 
J.Z. Tyler of Cleveland, chairman of the committee 
of 1894, on The Reasons Why I Am an Enthusiastic 
Endeavorer. Dr. F. E. Clark spoke twice. 


The local union at Wilmington, Del., has decided 
to form an association to furnish coffee and sand- 
wiches to needy men in the city on Sunday mornings. 
Evangelistic services are to be conducted at the 
same time when these breakfasts are given. Another 
new plan is for an Endeavor choral society. 


“Why did you come to the convention?” was the 
pertinent question that the delegates were asked 
to answer in the free parliament that was held on 
the first day of the Nebraska convention at Omaha. 
Junior work and missions were the subjects that 
chiefly occupied the attention of the convention. 


At Ontario, Cal., besides the Endeavor meeting, 
the regular Sunday evening service is in charge of 
the missionary committee of the society once in 
two months. For each of these services some 
country is chosen as the subject, several short 
papers on the topic are presented, and, if possible, 
an address is obtained from a missionary represent- 
ing the country under discussion. 


The British societies, during the early years of 
the movement in England, were under the care of 
the Sunday School Union. There has lately been 
organized, however, a British Christian Endeavor 
Council. This includes Mr. Charles Waters, who 
has been honorary secretary of the British section, 
and six representatives of the Sunday School Union. 
Associated with these are twenty-three other active 
workers representing different denominations. 


The ninth annual conference of the Connecticut 
Christian Endeavor Union in Bridgeport, Oct. 31, 
Nov. 1, taxed the capacity of the large armory. The 
program was prepared with the idea of avoiding 
mere speech-making and securing the ripe fruit of 
specialists in various phases of religious work. The 
effort was partially successful and deserves to be 
continued. The two leading topics indicate the 
trend the Endeavor movement is now taking in 
Connecticut, where there is a feeling that extension 
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must give place to intensive forms of Progress, 
One was, What Can Christian Endeavor Do for the 
Increase of Spiritual Power in the Churches? ang 
another was, The Culture of the Inner Life the Need 
of Christian Endeavor. Connecticut now reports 
twenty-three local unions, 489 societies and 33,759 
members. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
ADAMS, S. H. (M. E.), to Jamestown, N.Y. Acx 
BAILEY, George H., franklin, N. Y., to Ashfield, 5 


Accept 
BALL, Sarens A., Bon Homme, S. D., to Garrettson, 


nAkThoLomew, Charles M., Suspension Bridge 

to Owego. Acce opts , 

BILL OMAN ,» Howard, Ox ord, ‘. ¥., to Richmond Hill, 
Accepts. 


BOYNTON, Francis H., Lawrence, Mass., to L ndlow, Vt. 

BROWN, Henry A., declines call to Valley City. Dp” 
and will stay in Southern California on account of his 
a boy’s health. 

CC RAN, George (Meth.), to Santa Monica, Cal. Ac. 


1eiPt son Ww. » accepts call to Hampton. Io. 
Accepts. 4E, John W., Waseca, Minn., to Cresco, Io, 
ccopte 
GAN , Ontario, to Peterboro, N. H. Accepts, 
HITC COCK K, Philo accepts call to Highmore, 8. D. 
HUDSON, D. A., to Miller's Falls, Mass. Accepts. 
HURLBU 'T, Henry © , Howard City, Mich., to North- 
port. Acce epts. 
a E. H., Syracuse. N. Y., to Bloomfield, Ct. 
ecepts 
JOHNSTON, Frank L., Uniontown, Wn., to Park Place 
and part, Vale, Omaha, Neb. Accepts. 
MILLER, S. A., Creston, Jo., fad Eldon. Accepts. 
PANGBURN, Lycurgus EK, Lisl e, N. Y., to Morrisville. 
Se George f Constantine, Mich., to Santa Bar- 


PERRINS: Sidney K., Andover, Mass., to First Ch., 
West Springfie . 

POST, W. Stanley, [ronville, N. Y.,to South Granville. 

ROGERS, J.G, (0 Ogdensburg, N. Y. Accepts. 

—- ‘Abram B., Kingsville, O., to East ‘Ashford, 
% + ‘Accepts. 

sinc LAIR, C. E., accepts call to DeWitt, Io. 

en * Joseph H., Richfield, O., to Arlington St. Ch., 
kron Accepts. 

WASHBU RN, George ¥., 


vill 
Ww ASHINGTON, Alonzo G. Sere call to Leigh, Neb., 
withdrawing acceptance to Stra 
py es ny George, Redlands, Cal, to San Luis Obispo. 


Hancock, Mich., to Water- 


Acc 
woop. a Salina, Kan., to Havelock, Neb. Ac- 
cepts. 
ayer’: and Installations. 


CORELEY, B. Oct. 25, pomnag Oe S. Sermon, 
AS. re Wickom: other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. 8. 
isles . Freeman and J. D. Smiley. 

VENS, “Shanes E., i. Nov. 2, Newton Highlands, 
ins sermon, Rev. Wolcott “Calkins, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. J. Patrick, D. D., J. M. Dutton, 
Calvin Cutler and G. e. aon uippe 

HILTON, Charles A., Randolph, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. Seg Alden, Ne D.; other parts, Rev. A 

Price, A H, Quint, D. D., F. A. Warfield, « 
Gianey and W. <. Tevney. 

LEAVITT, Burke F.,i. Nov. 1, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Sermon, Rev. H. H. Leavitt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Elijah Harmon, A. G. Bale, G. R. Leavitt, D. D., and 
Arthur Little, D. D. 

ek ae A., i. Oct. 31, Broadway Tabernacle, 
New Yor 


Resignations. 


BATTEY, George J., Cortland, Neb. 

CHEVIS, Ernest C., Iron River, Wis. His future ad- 
dress will be St. Pancras, Chichester, Eng. 

COLBY, John, South Natick, Mass. 

DE EAKIN, Samuel, Hay 8 rings, 3 Neb. 

FISK, Piiny | H., Gracevil ie, 

FORSYTHE, J. ’¥rank, Tannersville, N 

JONES Robert G. ef Syneeville, Min Minn. 

PIERCE, Nathan W., Farwell, M 

PRUD EN : Theodore | Leavitt “7 Ch., Chicago, LL. 

oy ay L. Adams, Sanborn , N. 

VAN ALSTYNE, J. Sylvesier, withdraws resignation 
and remains at Genoa, Neb. 

WEEDEN, William O., Upper Montclair, N. 


Churches Organized. 
sax FRANCISCO, Cal., Seventh Ave. Sixteen mem 
bers. Rev. Philip Coombe in charge. 


WARRENSBURG, Ill., Oct. 27. Twenty-six members. 
WEAVERVILLE, Cal., Oct. 13. Twelve members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 




















Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Amherst, Mass., Col- Farnam, Neb., Ix 2 
ege, 5 31 i ray mag h., — i 
Averyville, Iil., — 36 Free 1 3 
Barnesville,Minn, 2 4 Friendship, N Y., 44 
Berlin, Ct. 6 8 Harrison, Mich., i 8 
Big Prairie, Mich. — 5 Hyde Park, Mass, 
Boston, Mass.,Berke- irst, eet 
le Temp le ll 32 Malden, Mass., First, 4 7 
‘rst, Taartestown, 4 4 Medford, Mass., Mys- 
Maverick, BS ey ee 
Shawmut, 2 6 Minneapolis, Minn, 4 6 
Walnut Avenue, 4 13 Newton, Io., -— 3 
West Roxbury, 5 12 Pickrell, Neb., 3 3 
Winthrop, 3 7 Portland, N. Si 
nion 2 9 Sinclairville. N.Y.., 3 : 
Bridgeport, Ct., Park Stanton, Mich., ~ 4 
Street, 5 6 Stoneham, Mass., 14 
Brockton, Mass., 8 10 West Newton, Mass., 3 if 
Cambridge, Mass., Whitman, Mass., 5 3 
grim 4 & Winburne, Pa., “om 
Cedar Rapids, Io., — 7 Woodward, Okl., - 
Chelsea, Mass., Gen- Worcester, Mass.. . 
ral, 4 6 Kethany, ne 
Concord, N a First, 12 21 Central, ; 3 
Cortland, ‘Ne ., ‘ 24 dmout ‘8 
u, rt tat on lgrim, le 
Cate” of Me foe -lymouth, on 
Edwards da le, Pa., Fight churches with 2 
Bethesda, 52 53 twoor less, 4h 
Emmetsburg, Io., — 2 


Everett, Mass., Mys- 
tie Side, 7 


Conf., 207; Tot., 499. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf, 12.788; Tot., 27,324. 
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FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


It is not an easy matter to make a diagno- 
sis of the political situation in Iowa even 
when one is in the midst of the conflict. Some 
papers outside of the State speak with a de- 
gree of confidence that they would not enter- 
tain if they were nearer the seat of war. That 
the Republican party bas receded from the 
high position held for ten years on the tem- 
perance question is certain; just how far is 
not so certain. Some Republican papers that 
seek to dictate the policy of the party de- 
scribed the State convention as one of the 
utmost harmony. As a matter of fact the 
temperance plank was adopted after a most 
bitter contest. The vote was 613 to 590, not a 
large majority. Many of the defeated dele- 
gates at once declared that a Republican con- 
vention had gone Democratic. There are 
many yet who feel that the action of the con- 
vention practically admits that the Republi- 
cans have been wrong in this contest of ten 
years and that the saloon keepers have been 
right. 

It is a little amusing to notice how differ- 
ently Republican papers interpret the plat- 
form. One paper in a river town said, imme- 
diately after the convention: “‘ Ever since sev- 
eral hundred German Republicans left the 
party in 1882 because of prohibition they have 
promised to return to the party when it 
dropped probibition and advocated license 
principles. The Iowa Republican platform 
this year is exactly what the Germans have 
declared they wanted. If they do, and thus 
show good faith, the party will never again 
return to prohibition as one of its principles.” 
Another Republican paper immediately after 
the convention declared that prohibition was 
now dead and an Iowa man could once more 
place his name upon a hotel register in Chi- 
cago Without being ridiculed as a prohibition 
crank, Another paper that advocates. the 
election of the Republican nominee as the 
best thing to be done under the circumstances 
declared after the convention that Jackson 
was as good a man as could be found to talk 
prohibition in the interior counties and license 
in the river counties. Ex-Governor Larrabee 
says that the temperance plank in the plat- 
form was a great mistake, but that he will 
support the Republican nominee as the best 
thing that can be done. Most Republican 
papers talk in a very different way concern- 
ing the platform. They say that it’ was 
adopted in the interest of true temperance, 
that there is no desire to give up prohibition 
where it is enforced, but that they want 
power to control the sale of liquor where the 
the law is defied. My own observation is that 
the Republicans who have opposed prohibi- 
tion for ten years, ridiculed it and stood in 
the way of its enforcement are all among the 
{13 who voted for the local option plank of 
the party or are in sympathy with it. The 
campaign has degenerated into a bitter per- 
soaal contest. 

Ove may seriously ask the question, What 
will the temperance cause gain by putting 
the Democrats into power? Nothing at all. 
They stand committed, as a party, to license. 
They want $500 of the license to go to the 
county that votes the license. This looks like 
4 bid for votes among the farmers. Governor 
Boise, in his public speeches, continues to 
plead for the brewers, who have been wronged 
in his estimation. He says they were induced 
to come here and invest their capital and 
Were then driven from the State with a loss of 
their property, There is a semblance of truth 
inwhat he says, and onlyasemblance. Every 
one who has gone into the liquor business in 
lowa in the last twenty-five years knew it 
Was a risky business. The brewers took their 
chances and, as a class, grew rich. Why 
does our governor, who is personally a good 
man, plead so earnestly for the brewers while 
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he fails to raise his voice in behalf of the 
widows and orphans, made such by the ne- 
farious liquor traffic? For my own part, I 
think it would be the right thing to compen- 
sate the brewers for any loss of property the 
law may have caused them. First, however, 
as a matter of justice, they should reimburse 
the State for the increase of taxes which their 
business caused and render proper compensa- 
tion to all the families that have directly 
suffered from the iniquitous traffic. When the 
brewers shall have done this it will then be 
time to talk about compensating them for loss 
of property. However the election may go 
this fall, the temperance question will con- 
tinue to be the most vital question of the day. 

Iowa College is having a prosperous term. 
Dr. G. D. Herron of Burlington has won 
a national reputation by his pen. He began 
his work in the chair of applied Christianity 
in September under favorable circumstances 
and already a good degree of enthusiasm has 
been awakened in that line of-study. In Au- 
gust the trustees also elected Rev. Charles 
Noble of Charles City to the chair of English 
literature and he is putting his soul into the 
work. He was one of the most successful pas 
tors in the State. His work at Charles City 
was strong in every particular. He will add 
strength to the already strong faculty. The 
students of the college have recently sent forth 
a dainty volume of poems with the title, Under 
the Scarlet and Black. The verses were se- 
lected from the college paper and the volume 
is the first of the kind ever sent forth by a 
Western college. The httle book is a credit 
to the institution. Some of the poems have 
real merit and give promise of greater achieve- 


ments im the future. W. W. G. 
IMPORTANT AOTION AT SMITH 
OOLLEGE. 


It is often claimed that college life tends 
pre-eminently to develop the intellectual side 
of students to the disparagement of their spir- 
itual growth. That this is notalways the case 
was shown by a movement among some of the 
students of Smith College, Northampton, that 
took concrete form last week. 

The girls have always attended the city 
churches, but up to this time have had little 
or no identification with them. A week ago 
fifteen of the students, after talking with the 
pastor, Rev. Paul Van Dyke, expressed a de- 
sire for a closer union with the Edwards 
Church. The members of the congregation 
have always given us a cordial welcome, and 
yet there has been a feeling among some of 
us, at least, that we were only visitors. The 
pastor presented our request to the church, 
which acted upon it at once, unanimously vot- 
ing that the following covenant of Christian 
livirg be sent to all the college students who 
attend the Edwards Church: 

emp chosen this as your church during 
your college course, you are come, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, to enter into our covenant of 
Christian living. Those of you who are mem- 
bers of the church in other places desire to 
have here also a home with the brethren of 
Christ. And those of you who are not mem- 
bers of the church, knowing in your hearts 
that Christ is the great teacher of truth and 
righteousness, are willing to confess Him as 
your Master. 

You promise to learn of Him and try to live 
according to Histeaching. You agree to strive 
to put out of your life what you believe would 
displease Him or dishonor His name and to be 
faithful to those things which help you to be 
loyal to Him, and you pray that He may lead 
you to the fullness of truth. 

Last Thursday evening those who were de- 
sirous to take this covenant inet in the chapel of 
the church, about 125 being present, and at the 
close of ashort but impressive service the pas- 
tor read the following words of welcome from 
the church: 

Because of this — of loyalty to Christ, 
we receive you gladly to our fellowship as 
His disciples. e have no desire to sever 
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your connection with any other church, or to 
pledge you to anything but faithfulness to our 
common Master, but we are glad to bid you 
welcome among us, to tell you that our church 
is yours, and to rejoice in the hope that you 
will answer our hearty welcome to all our 
gatherings by coming whenever it will be 
helpful to you, and by always feeling that you 
are at home with us. The expression of your 
sympathy with our purpose to strengthen the 
kingdom of Christ is very grateful to us, ani 
in return we promise you our counsel and 
help whenever you wish it, and our prayers 
and sympathy at all times. And we join in 
your hope that Christ will lead us all, day by 
day, to a deeper faith and a purer life. 


The next evening at preparatory lecture the 
names of the students who signed the cove- 
nant were read. There being an unusually 
large attendance of the college students and 
the cordial way in which we were received 
made us feel that we were really at home. 

In this instance, at least, the lives of college 
girls are not so one-sided as is claimed, and 
yet this is only one of the many ways in which 
the girls show their interest in Christian work. 


H. I. W. 
THE BIBLE—A TEXT-BOOK ON S0OI- 
OLOGY. 


Prof. A. B. Curtis has begun, in the Chris- 
tian Leader, a series of essays on Biblical Soci- 
ology, which promise to be exceedingly valu- 
able. He gives the reasons why the Bible is 
today the best text-book on sociology : 


It is the broadest, most impartial, most 
fertile in suggestion of all the books. It 
contains a complete history of an important 
branch of the race from the very lowest be- 
ginnings to a position of eminence in the 
civilized world. Minds of varying degrees 
of insight have struggled to outline for us 
in the pages of the Bible the causes of the 
successes and reverses of their people. The . 
intensely religious man, who makes all 
hinge upon the obedience or disobedience 
to the divine commands, has his say. But 
the man of practical wisdom, who takes ac- 
count of natural causes and inciines to place 
the chief stress upon them, is also allowed 
to speak in the pages of the Bible. The 
lawyer who insists upon taking the people 
no faster than they can go is there. The 
Old Testament contains a half-dozen civil 
codes of growing complexity, each building 
upon the preceding, casting away what has 
become useless, adding higher motives to 
the old commands and here and there en- 
joining a new one. We see the priest who 
is satisfied if the people pay their dues, and 
we see by his side him who is truly zealous 
for the Lord’s service. Above all we see 
the idealist, the preacher of righteousness, 
fhe prophet toiling laboriously on in season 
and out of season, attacking with vigor 
whatever has about it the smell of corrup- 
tion, whether in private life or public, in 
church or in State, at home or abroad. 
The same prophet is really the creator of 
the law and the formulator of the ritual. 
It is he who wins for his people an ever 
truer conception of God; it is he who reveals 
more keenly the true relations of a man to 
his neighbor. It is he to whom the Lord 
speaks, and when God will speak His proph- 
ets cannot hold their peace. 

Biblical sociology, then, is sociology with 
a soul. It cannot be a bare natural history 
of human progress. It is dynamic as well 
as static. It is prophetic as well as histori- 
cal and critical. It cannot be content with 
what has been or with what is. It is equally 
concerned with what ought to be. 








~ Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 

No BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 13. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 

oman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 

Boston EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromtield Street 
Church, Boston, Nov. 13,10 a.M. Speaker, Rev. Isaac J. 
Lansing. Subject: Sound Doctrine Imperiled. 

HAMPDEN East AND HAMPDEN WEST ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, Massasoit House, Springfield, Nov. 14, 9.30 a. M. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Nov. 21, 10 A. M. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70) Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SUILDING So- 
oleTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 


ble House, New York. | Rev George A. Hood, Congresa- | 4nd thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 


tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 





| 


The Missionary Department employs Sunday school | 


missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre 
arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Koston. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Cninese. Boston office, 
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An Order of Worship commemorating 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 


(For the season of Forefathers’ Day.) 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

MINISTER.—I will extol thee, my God, O King; 
And I will bless thy name forever and ever. 
One generation shall laud thy works to another, 
And shall declare thy mighty acts. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 


PreorpLe.—Trust in him at all times, ye people; 
Pour out your heart before him: 
God is a refuge for us. 


| CHANT, [When this portion of the Venite is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison,” 
O come, let us sing unto the Lord.—VENITE. 
HYSIN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 


21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing: | 


ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

Yity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done vy Coliege and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Oftices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the Nationa! Courcil asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
sino invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I bequeath to the “« Trus ees of the National Councii of the | 


Congregational Churches of the United States"’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 


Dona- | 





Chere insert the bequest), to be used Jor the purpose of Minis- | 


terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the 
Council of the Conaregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan I'braries and religious 
reading tu vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers ana monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent tothe aeons 7 Hanover Street 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZI1B, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver. 
ance homes and boarding nouses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 


and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING REV. R. P. GARDNER. 


These resolutions were adopted by the members of the 
Congregational church of Marion, Mass., Oct. 10, 1893, 
after accepting the resignation of Rev. R. P. Gardner: 


Whereas in the providence of God it has seemed best 
that the labors of our pastor, Rev. R. P. Gardner, with 
this church and society should cease, therefore, 

Resolved, That we desire to testify to his faithful and 
devoted service to the cause of Christ and His church 
during bis pastorate in this place, to his faithfulness in 
preaching the gospel of Christ, to his zeal and earnest- 
ness iu all that pertains to the best interests of the 
church, to his tender sympathy with the afflicted in 
their time of sorrow and to his just and constant walk 
among us which has procured for him so many valuable 
friends and commandeth the respect of all. 

Resolved, That while we — the loss of this good 
pastor and his estimable wife, we cheerfully recom- 
mend him to all evangelical churches as a true and 
zealous preacher of the gospel, sound in doctrine, an 
earnest worker in the church and a faithful follower of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ch 

Resolved, That a page of the church records be devoted 
to these resolutions, a copy transmitted to our tor 
and the same be published in the evening Standard of 
New Bedford and also the Congregationalist. 

Signed by the Gro. I. Luce, 
Committee on Resolutions { W. C. GIBBs, 


National | 
| 








Blest be thou, O God of Isracl.—AUTUUN. 
Our fathers trusted in thee: 
They trusted and thou didst deliver them. 
MINISTER.—I will open my mouth in a parable; 
I will utter dark sayings of old: 


ProrpLe.—Which we have heard and known, 
And our fathers have told us. 
(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 78: 4, 7,12; 1 Chron. 16: 19-22; Ps, 105: 24, 43; 78: 13, 15, 38, 39, 52, 53, 55, 72.) 
HYMN, (The congregation will sing without rising.) 
Let children hear the mighty deeds.—St. MARTIN, 


{A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister. } 


PRAYER. 


| MINISTER.—Let us pray. 


Almighty God, who in former time leddest our fathers forth into a wealthy place, 
and didst set their feet in a large room, givé thy grace, we humbly beseech thee, 
to us their children, that we may always approve ourselves a people mindful of thy 
favor and glad to do thy will. In the time of our prosperity temper our self-con- 
fidence with thankfulness, and in the day of trouble suffer not our trust in thee to 
fail; all which we ask for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places; 

Yea, | have a goodly heritage. 
MINISTER.— We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us 
What work thou didst in their days, in the days of old. 


PreorLe.— Thou didst drive out the nations with thy hand and plantedst them. 
For they got not the land in possession by their own sword, 

Neither did their own arm save them: 
But thy right hand and thine arm, 
And the light of thy countenance, 


Because thou hadst a favor unto them. 
The land whither thou goest in to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and draweth 
water of the rain of heaven;a land which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of 
the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year. 


The eternal God is thy dwelling place 
And underneath are the everlasting arms. 
Israel dwelleth in safety, 
In a land of corn and wine. 


Happy art thou, O Israel: 
Who is like unto thee, a people saved by the Lord! 
HYPSIN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 
My country, ’tis of thee.—AMERICA. 
Because he loved thy fathers, 
Therefore he chose their seed after them. 
MINISTER.— Ask now of the days that are past, whether there hath been any such 
thing as this great thing is. Hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from 
the midst of another nation, by trials, by signs, and by wonders and by war, and by 
a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm? Unto thee it was shewed that thou 
mightest know that tke Lord he is God. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
And it shall come to pass if thou shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, that the Lord thy God will set thee on high above all the nations 
of the earth: and all these blessings shall come upon thee and overtake thee. 
Blessed shalt thou be in the city and blessed shalt thou he in the field. Blessed 
shall be thy basket and thy kneading trough. Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
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comest in, and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest out. The Lord shall make 
thee the head and not the tail; and thou shalt be above only and thou shalt 
not be beneath. 

MrnistER.— But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken to the voice of the 

Lord thy God, the stranger that is in the midst of thee shall mount up higher and 

higher; and thou shalt come down lower and lower. 

(When this response is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 
O Lord | save thy | people || and | bless thine | herit | age|| Gov | ern | them|\and | lift them | 
up for | ever. 

MinisteER.— Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt. 

Thou didst drive out the nations and plantedest it. 
PeopLE.—Thou preparedst room before it, 

And it took deep root and filled the land. 

The mountains were covered with the shadow of it, 

And the boughs thereof were like cedars of God. 
She sent out her branches unto the sea, 

And her shoots unto the river. 

Turn again we beseech thee, O God of hosts: 

Look down from heaven and behold and visit this vine, 
And the stock which thy right hand hath planted 
And the branch that thou madest strong for thyself: 

Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, 

Upon the son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself; 


So shall we not go back from thee. 


HYMN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 
O God, beneath thy guiding hand.—DUKE STREET. 
PRAYER. (By the Minister.) 


(Here may be introduced when desired a musical response by the organ or by a choir.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
ANTHEM, (Choir.} 


*(Or the following hymn may be sung.) 
* For all thy saints, 0 Lord.—St. THOMAs, 


ADDRESS OR SERIION. 


CLOSING SERVICE. 
Help us, O God of our salvation, 
Deliver us and purge away our sins. 


MINISTER.— But ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people of 
God’s own possession, that ye may show forth the excellencies of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light: which in time past were no people, but 
now are the people of God. 
MINISTER.— Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things 
hot seen. 

PropLE.— For therein the elders had witness borne to them. 
These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen and greeted 
them from afar. 


And having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
God having provided some better thing concerning us, that apart from us they should 
not be made perfect. ; 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and perfecter of our faith. 
HYIIN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 
© God of Bethel, by whose hand.—AzMon. 
BENEDICTION, (The congregation seated and bowing down.) . 
Grace, mercy and peace abound to us and the whole Israel of God throughout 
the world, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, season of 1893-04, 25 cents. 

No. 1. A service of Thanksgiving, now ready. No. 3. Published Nov. 23, a service 
for Christmastide. Address all orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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SWEET CHARITY, the oil painting by Ferris, which 
attracted so much attention at the Artists’ Exhibition 
in New York, has been purchased by the publishérs 
of the Youth’s Companion and reproduced in colors. 
They are sending this to each new subscriber who 


From ENGLAND.—The “ cosey corner” is an Eng- 
lish institution. It is one of the regular pieces of 
furniture in every London cabinet-maker’s shop. 
Paine’s Furniture Company has now secured a few 
for this country, and one of them is advertised in 
part of this paper. The “cosey corner” is 


th 





Sends them his subscription. It is a fine reprod 
tion of this beautiful work and is sure to be much 
admired. 


one of the most fascinating pieces of furniture ever 
contrived. 
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OUR POLITY IN PRAOTIOE. 
DUTIES OF INSTALLING COUNCILS. 


1. Does the presence of a majority of the 
churches having right of membership in an 
ecclesiastical council constitute a quorum if 
some are represented by pastor only and others 
by delegate only? 

2. If u church on receiving letter missive 
takes no action and no delegates are appointed 
and neither pastor nor delegate attends, should 
the church be included amongst those having 
right of membership in the council and from 
which a majority must be obtained to make a 
quorum ? 

3. If when a council convenes “to examine 
candidate, review proceedings and advise in 
reference to the same and, if judged expedient, 
to assist in installation and ordination sery- 
ices’? and proposed arrangements for public 
ordination or installation services cannot be 
carried out owing to absence of expected pas- 
tors, those present not wishing to take public 
ordination sermon, etc. (1), should council pro- 
ceed to examination of candidate, review of 
proceedings and advise in reference to same, 
suggesting postponement of public services, 
leaving arrangements to the church concerned, 
or (2) should they for reason stated disband 
without doing anything in the matter? 

1. A church is represented in council if 
either pastor or delegate is present. We have 
always held that a majority of churches con- 
stitutes a quorum, whether or not individuals 
invited are present. 

2. All the churches invited must be in_ 
cluded in computing the majority. 

53. A council thus convened is officially ig- 
norant of the absence of those expected to 
take part and of any unwillingness of those 
present to share in the public services. It is 
the duty of the counci! to proceed to do what 
it is called todo, Instances must be very rare 
in which when a council, duly called to exam- 
ine a candidate, finds his qualifications satis- 
factory and advises his installation persons 
cannot be found willing to assist in the public 
services. It is not necessary that those taking 
part in these services should be members of 
the council. But where postponement is de- 
sired by the church, it is in order for the coun- 
cil to adjourn to a date mutually agreed upon. 


COMPOSITION OF COUNCILS. 


Now that our churches are adopting the plan 
of inviting on a council-often more than half 
as many individuals, representing nochurches, 
as they have churches, is there anything to 
prevent a church that might wish it calling on 
its council, say, three-quarters selected indi- 
viduals to one-quarter churches, or even a 
larger proportion of individuals? And would 
that be, or is it now, properly styled a “ coun- 
cil of churches ?”’ E. 

Inviting individuals as members of councils, 
at least in any considerable numbers, is an 
undesirable innovation upon Congregational 
customs. The practice has sprung up, in part, 
from the desire of candidates for installation 
to offer courtesy to personal friends; in part, 
to include individuals who are to take part in 
public exercises, and, occasionally, from a de- 
sire to have the advice of experts in perplex- 
ing questions about which councils are some- 
times called. But it is not necessary that 
persons invited to take part in installation 
services should be members of the installing 
council; and in other cases, when the attend- 
ance of any individual is desired for good rea- 
sons, an invitation to the church of which he 
is a member may easily be given so as to ar- 
range for his appointment as delegate. It is 
quite proper for churches to decline to be rep- 
resented on councils where a large proportion 
of the invitations are sent to individuals, and 
in cases where they are likely to be overpow- 
ered by individuals we think churches ought 
to refuse to attend. 








A PITIABLE sight it is to see an infant suffering 
from the jack of) prdpeér fodds It is éntifely un 
,a8 a reliable food can always be obtpined ; 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


IS THE PLAIN ADVICE GOOD ADVICE? 


In a recent article in the Congregationalist 
on Some Plain Advice to Pastorless Churches 
the writer, among other things, would have 
the churches ‘‘ remember ” that “ out of thetwo 
or three score of letters speedily received ”’ 
those written by ministers themselves are, 
“as a rule,’ from men whose “ merits other 
churches have failed to appreciate.”’ And as 
to letters of recommendation he advises a 
“little skepticism,” for ‘‘ probably a large 
proportion were prompted by a suggestion 
from the party interested, and the writers in 
not a few instances have been moved by per- 
sonal friendship rather than by their best 
judgment.” 

What, are these fifty or sixty ministers whose 
names come before any and every pastorless 
church “as a rule” ora “ large proportion of 
them’’ so unworthy of contidence as this 
writer would have the churches believe? Are 
they really such frauds and cranks and trick- 
sters as is here assumed? It is a relief to 
find that the writer brings forward no evi- 
dence to sustain his charge, that it is only 
his opinion; and it is a further relief to know 
that it is simply the opinion of a ‘ministerial 
bureau.” No Soon. 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


A correspondent anxious to see a greater 
carefulness in the conferring of degrees, and 
disturbed because of the methods generally 
employed at present, makes this suggestion: 


The difticulty can be easily remedied under 
the university extension plan. Let the col- 
leges and universities agree on definite courses 
of studies fur each degree and throw them 
open to all, and then whenever any person 
has completed the prescribed course he or she 
may pass an examination, under the supervi- 
sion of any college or university, and receive 
the corresponding degree. In this way the 
degree would signify something and be of 
value. It would also give all an equal chance 
and stimulate study. Certainly, any person 
who is not willing to earn a degree by honest 
work, so that when he shall receive it there 
shall be an honest significance in it, is not 
worthy to have it attached to his name, and 
whosoever does earn a degree is justly enti- 
tled to receive it. Let the days of honorary 
degrees, therefore, come to an end and the 
day of honest work and the truthful sigmfi- 
cance of titles be inaugurated. There may be 
for a time fewer D. D.’s and LL. D.’s, but the 
world will be the better for it. M. E. D. 


THE RACE QUESTION AT THE SOUTH. 


A pastor of a negro Congregational church 
in Knoxville, Tenn., pleased with our recent 
editorial on White and Negro Churches in 
Georgia, writes: 


It is certain that bere at the South there is 
no demand for social equality, nor for any un- 
welcome intrusion on the part of colored peo- 
ple into white churches. On the other hand, 
it would seem that on the simple, fundamental 
eames of the gospel there could, and 
should, be a fraternal recognition by which 
white minister# and churches would cheer- 
faily illustrate the religion of Christ in giv- 
ing encouragement to the colored churches 
through the personal efforts of white pastors 
and laymen and such meetings of delegates in 
convention as would enable both races to un- 
derstand each other and co-operate along cer- 
tain lines in the great missionary work which 
lies at our doors. The truth is, however, 
that there exists an ultra caste and race prej- 
udice which absolutely ignores everything 
humane or Christian. In not a few in- 
stances ministers of Presbyterian, Baptist and 
other Southern churches accept invitations to 
** fill negro pulpits.’”? The First Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis, has for many years past 
7 on a colored Sunday school in its Sun- 
day school rooms in the afternoon, the teach- 
ing force being made up of men and women of 
that churcb. And while there is abroad a 
peculiar fear of anything which may tend to 
“social equality,” still not a few facts may be 
found to prove the exceeding heat and rancor 
of Rev. James Davis of Atlanta and of the Han- 
nay Grove Church. A mischievous, political 
temper pervades the whole thing and no at- 
tempt is made to reconcile this extreme posi- 
tion with the principles of the gospel of Christ. 
We are often puzzled with the question as to 
the kind of reception which would await the 
Man who “ate with publicans and sinners,” 
once upon a time, should He happen to come 





A Variety of Personal Opinion. 


through the South and visit the colored 
churches in a friendly way. B. A. ImEs. 


A CHAPTER FROM R€AL LIFE, WITH SEVERAL 
MORALS. 


It is Saturday afternoon and we are in the 
home of a disabled home missionary who is 
without a parish and with no income. The 
family purse is empty. How shall it be re- 
plenished ? How shall the family be carried 
through Sunday without supplies? Less than 
two dollars owed by a neighbor, who has the 
money and promises to pay soon, would more 
than supply the want. Late in the afternoon 
a neighbor brings the gift of a few vegetables. 
These will furnish the Sunday dinner. 

On Monday a letter is withheld from the 
mail; there is no money for the postage. In 
the afternoon a neighboring minister of broth- 
erly spirit, making a friendly call, puts $2 
into the family treasury. This is his third gift 
since the disablement. Later the neighbor 
pays $1 on his account. Friday’s mail brings 
$1.50 from distant friends. Saturday night the 
income for the week has been $4.50, supplying 
the need of four persons. 

The next week comes a letter from old and 
dear friends. They are near and will spend a 
half day at the home if convenient, coming by 
rail after dinner and taking the return train 
in the evening. Shall the minister’s wife say 
no? The only reason for refusal will be ina- 
bility to provide the simple supper. To say 
yes seems to require either borrowing money 
or purchasing on credit. The reply must be 
sent Tuesday morning. On his return from 
mailing an affirmative answer, the husband 
brings a gift acceptable at any time—doubly 
and trebly so now—a basket of beautiful 
peaches. At noon a friend sends cake and 
provisions. What was lacking for the enter- 
tainment is thus supplied. The visit was a 
source of pleasure to all and at parting one 
dollar was put in the hand of the wife. 

At this juncture a letter is received inclos- 
ing a draft for $50, with cheering words from 
the treasurer and the executive committee of 
the State Ministerial Relief Fund. To these 
friends, with their insufficient resources, the 
relief as it came to thein has seemed like the 
miracles of the Old Testament. None of these 
gifts had been anticipated. The last was en- 
tirely unsought and unexpected. 

Reflections. (1) A part of your one-tenth may 
become ten-tenths to another. (2) The Lord may 
use you as the one through whom He will say, 
‘““The barrel of meal shall not waste neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail.’’ (3) Remember the 
pastor’s salary and the Ministerial Relief 
treasury. (4) Pay what you owe. 


ANCIENT ERRORS ABOUT CHRIST. 


I was much interested in reading the edi- 
torial on Aneient Errors about Christ Re- 
vived. Please give your readers the names 
of the church histories which discuss these 
heresies fully and ably, such as are recognized 
among the best standard works of modern 
times. J. W. 


Neander’s History of the Christian Church 
is a standard work, with thorough treatment 
of doctrinal developments. Simpler, and not 
less thorough, is Schaff’s History. See espe- 
cially Vol. II., Ante Nicene Christianity, and 
Vol. III., Post Nicene Christianity. See also 
Schaff’s Christ and Christianity. Briefer treat- 
ment of the same subjects will be found in 
Fisher’s History of the Christian Church, one 
volume. Matheson’s Growth of the Spirit of 
Christianity, two volumes, is interesting in 
the same line. 


MINISTERS’ SALAKIES SURRENDERED, 


We have read a recent item in the Congrega- 
tionalist in which it was stated that a certain 
New England pastor had proposed a reduction 
of his salary, “ following the example of two 
or three Western pastors,”’ It has caused some 
quiet merriment, for ever since the Baring’s 
failure three years ago several thousand West- 
ern pastors have taken jess than their nominal 
salaries from time to time, and just now the 
pastor who does not reduce his claim on the 
people is the exeeption among his brethren. 
During the severe drought of 1889-90 the pas- 
tors in the impoverished districts stood by 
their erie who had nothing to give them, 
and their brethren in the more favored dis- 
tricts freely gave to them and their people the 


necessaries of life. More than 8,000 were fed 
clothed and warmed and Nebraska made no 
appeal for outside aid, although money was 
hard to get and the period from harvest to 
harvest was long. 

The faithful pastors will joyfully share the 
privations of their people. Meanwhile it 
might be well if some of the good people in the 
East who have in times past received interest 
at high rates on investments in the States 
north of Kansas City would aid the Home 
Missionary Society in the support of its mis. 
sionaries. 


Omaha. JOSEPH T. Duryea, 


A DEFENSE OF THE RENTAL SYSTEM, 


I was interested in the communication of 
the ‘‘ young pastor,’’ who seems much dis. 
turbed by not havin 
floor seats in a (probably very popular) church 
in Chicago, where the custom is to let pews, 
Knowing by experience (even in Chicago) 
how much better one feels to be shown 
into one of the better seats in the body of 
the church than into a gallery seat, I do sym- 
pathize somewhat with his human nature, 
But evidently the brother did not stop to 
think that (as rented pews was evidently the 
custom in that church) possibly those who, 
year in and year out (fairs or no fairs), by 
that method secure their home there and 
maintain the service might think that, in- 
stead of turning themselves and families out 
of church for the benefit of strangers who, out 
of curiosity and a desire to be entertained, 
chose the most desirable place to visit on Sun- 
day, it might be just the time to show their 
regard and courtesy to any personal friends 
and relatives visiting them by making sure of 
a home feeling for them in their family 
church dwelling, for I think that there is no 
more trying position for host and friend than 
after assuring them that there is plenty of 
room and cordial welcome to be obliged to 
hunt around for a chance place. 

I would like, however, to explain why 
many (myself among them) are so unwilling 
to give up the old idea of holdings in the 
house of the Lord. I was one of a tamily of 
eight children, and my father and mother 
loved, in the old-fashioned manner, the serv- 
ice and house of God and always (often with 
great personal sacrifice) hired a pew, which 
was expected to be filled with the family 
every Sunday, and was as much a home in 
church as the dwelling was all the weektime; 
and such were the usual conditions hereabout 
during all the years in which the standards 
of New England were built up that it was 
considered .a part of the duties of a good citi- 
zen to help in this way to maintain the mu- 
tual relations between moral uprightness and 
good order in the community. Is it not true 
that from the time the community cut away 
from that idea and took up the looser one of 
catering to tle feelings by an attempt to offer 
the service of the sanctuary free to others, 
who will consent, when nothing more desira 
ble presents, to attend and occupy the best 
seats, coolly criticise and drop a nickel into 
the box, that the tone of religious life has con- 
stantly dropped, until today a large propor- 
tion of the membership of our churches are 
solely members in name, visitors, if you will, 
instead of dwellers in the house of the Lord? 

I verily believe that many, very many, men 
and women in the days gone by, and today 
also, somewhat, have kept their loyalty to 
church and society solely because they were 
known as people who held seats in such and 
such a church and society, and if it had been 
only voluntary “offerings whenever they were 
present, as free seats too often come to mean, 
trials and temptations would have swept them 
away. Further, there are certain expenses of 
a church that must be met; some one must 
meet them, and usually they are met by those 
who are always found with the harness on. 
Now, would those pastors who are 80 desirous 
of free seats be willing to risk their salaries on 


what was left after business bills are ‘9 4 
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MODESTLY SUGGESTED. 


I am in the fullest sympathy with the spirit 
of the efforts which are everywhere made te 
bring people, and especially young people ap 
those who seem to be not far from the kin - 
dom, into immediate relations with the chure - 
I have sometimes thought that some of Ro 
more zealous brethren—the Lord bless them 
and make them a thousand times so many as 
they be!—reason on this wise: The citene®, 
measured by a spiritual standard, between a 
state of nature and the state of grace 18 


been given one of the » 
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t there is need of one or more way sta- 
tions, if the figure will not be unkindly criti- 
cised, between the one and the other. Does 
not the multiplication of such organizations 
as Christian Endeavor Societies, Boys’ Bri- 
gades, King’s Daughters and Knights of King 
Arthur look a little, nay, a good deal, that 
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Wi Well,” one may ask, “ what of it? What 
parm is there in that?” Much, every way, 
put, chiefly and comprehensively, it is not 
only non-Scriptural but also un-Scriptural. 
There is no out and out “ Thus saith the Lord” 
to be adduced, or these modes of procedure 
would never have found tolerance among 
these excellent brethren. But let us recall to 
mind cases on sacred record in which the 
souls of men are dealt with with reference to 
their entrance into fellowship with God and 
His people, and let us ask ourselves whether 
there 18 in the record the et suggestion, 
the barest germ principle, of such measures. 

It would hardly be fair to cite the case in 
which our Lord Himself dealt with an anx- 
jous inquirer. The wretch agonizing at His 
side had to be admitted at the first call or not 
at all. There was, therefore, no chance, so to 
speak, to apply such measures as we are dis- 
cussing. Yet so much as this can be drawn 
from the touching incident—the soul that de- 
sires salvation gets it in the twinkling of an 
eye when she applies to Christ. It will be 
said, and fairly, too, ‘The trouble is not all 
with the anxious or serious ones, it is with 
the indifferent that we are seeking to deal.’’ 
Very well, and upon what principle? Cer- 
tainly none other than that indifference is a 
condition or state of mind that is not to be 
recognized, certainly not organized into, at 
least, an annex to the church, but to be exor- 
cised in the potent name of Jesus Christ. 
Suppose we all try how much virtue there is 
in that name when invoked in the spirit of 
self-renunciation that prays and of distressed 
earnestness that fasts. Anything short of 
this, anything other than substantially this, 
will, [am confident, result in disappointment 
and in injury to the souls of men. 

Hanover, Germany, September. Cc. P. 2 








ADVERTISE THE WEEK NIGHT MEETINGS, 


A business man whose duties frequently call 
him to the city makes this capital suggestion: 


I would like through your paper to suggest 
to the city churches the wisdom of advertis- 
ing their week night meetings in some one of 
the daily papers. The country Christian often 
finds himself compelled to stay in the city 
over night and there is nothing like the prayer 
meeting to rest him after a hard day’s work, 
but where shall he go? ‘he papers are full 
of the advertisements of the theaters and con- 
certs, but never a word of the prayer meeting. 
I would suggest that the ministers at their 
mneetings decide upon some one of the papers 
to use, and perhaps a whole column could be 
used by all the churches and cheap rates ob- 
tained. It would be a great help to the coun- 
try visitors, and perhaps the city churches 
would get a blessing, too. Cc. H.W. 





—_ 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

The subject of fellowship took a very prac- 
tical form in the Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 
day morning from the fact that those who 
spoke are engaged in a series of fellow- 
ship meetings with several of the churches of 
Boston during the last week or more. Dr. 
Little thought there had been of late years a 
hoticeable lack of hearty co-operation by the 
ministers and among the churches. United 
movement is necessary to lift the spiritual 
average, to strengthen the weuk, to care for 
the neglected fields and to inspire the strong 
with consciousness of their opportunity to 
help. Rev. Dr. B, F. Hamilton, Rev. Messrs. 
Barton, Birnie, Bolster, Boynton and several 
others took part. The pustors of those churches 
Which had already been visited by delega- 
tions from their sister churches made reports. 
It was felt that while only seventeen of the 
thirty-one churches of the city have joined in 
the movement this year its success is suffi- 
“lent to warrant larger expectations in the 
future. Dr. Little announced that, as ex- 
Pressing the new spirit of fellowship, the six 
Dorchester churches are to hold a union 
communion service next Sunday afternoon. 
These meetings are one of the results of the 
Pilgrim Assuciation, organized about a year 
480, and the gatherings of Boston pastors and 
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their wives, at the last one of which this 
scheme was arranged and adopted. 


ee 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The superintendents, at their monthly gath- 
ering in Berkeley Temple last Monday evening, 
had a free and easy discussion of various mat- 
ters relating to the conduct of Sunday schools. 
The speakers were asked to set forth what had 
been tried successfully in their respective Sun- 
day schcols the past year and what had been 
tried unsuccessfully. There was apparently 
an aversion to dwelling on the latter phase of 
the subject, or else success has crowned most 
of the experiments of the past year, for more 
was said about the reasonably successful new 
ventures than about the deplorable failures. 
It was well said, however, that the man who 
makes five attempts and fails in four is one 
ahead of the man who never tries at all. 

The first speaker, W. R. Bigelow, cited 
among the useful features of his Natick school 
an orchestra and a class of substitute teachers. 
He had also provided special instruction for 
the regular staff of teachers. E. B. Floyd of 
Brookline mentioned the use of chants and 
read a teacher’s covenant, which he has found 
of help in binding the teachers to their duties. 
Dr. F. E. Bundy alluded to the value of 
printed introductory services, of picnics and 
of the Boys’ Brigade. Other speakers offered 
further suggestions. 


You shall not enumerate your brilliant 
acquaintances, nor tell me by their titles 
what books you have read. I am to infer 
that you keep good company by your better 
information and manners, and to infer your 
reading from the wealth and accuracy of 
your conversation.— Emerson. 





Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





BROWN—HANNA~—In Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 17, by 
Rev. A. B. Brown, Herbert Fiint Brown, nephew of 
the officiating clergyman, and Harrette Hazel Hanna, 
all of Los Angeles. 

HARLOW—WUALEY-~—In Milton, Nov. 1, by Rev. A. K. 
Teele, D.D., assisted by Rev. H. 8. Huntington, W. 
Newton Harlow and Alice Amelia Whaley, all of Mil- 
ton. 





Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts foenty ive cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





JORDAN—In Deering, Me., Oct. 19, Deacon William 
Jordan, aged 80 yrs. Rev. W. T. Jordan of Deering is 
an only son, 
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NUTTING—In Glenwood, Io., Oct. 28, of pneumonia, 
Celeste Eugenia Chandler, wife of Rev. John K. Nut- 
ting, aged nearly 55 yrs. 

PARKHURST—In Brownhelm, 0O., Oct. 28, Cordelia 
James, a native of Stockbridge, Mass., and widow of 
Edward Parkhurst, formerly of Framingham, aged 88 
yrs. 


SARAH VAN VECHTEN BROWN. 


Sarah Van Vechten, wife of the late Rev. Samuel 
Gilman Brown, D. D., died at Norwich, Ct., Oct. 15, in 
the seventy-fifth year of herage. Mrs. Brown was born 
June 15, 1819, in Schenectady, N. Y., where her father, 
Rev. Jacob Van Vechten, was long a pastor. She was 
married in 1839 to Prof. Edwagd Savage of Union Col- 
lege, who was soon taken away by death. In 1846 she 
was married to Professor Brown, at that time of Dart- 
mouth College and afterward president of Hamilton, 
whom she survived eight years. She was a woman of 

enerous heart, full o1 affection for her household and 
1er wide family cirele and of benevolence fur all. She 
had a large, vigorous mind, and followed with intelli- 

ence public discussions of social, political and theo- 
Ouical themes, moving with her time and keeping to 
the end a fresh interest in the progress of.the world as 
an advance of the kingdom of God. She has left the 
memory of her noble Christian womanhood as her 
children’s most precious legacy. 





, 
I Vote for Hood’s 
Forty Years in the Ministry 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and In- 
somnia— Great Benefit From 
IIood’s Sarsaparilla, 

‘*T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for four or five months, and am satisfied 
that it is a very excellent remedy. I have 
been troubled with rheumatism more or 
less fora number of years. The rheumatism 
has been especially severe in my right arm 
between the elbow and shoulder, which 
has been so lame that I sometimes feared 


I Should Lose the Use of jt 
entirely. 1 was in this condition when I 
began to take Hood's Sarsaparilla, but I 
had not taken more than a bottle or two 
when I began to feel better, and when I had 
taken four bottles my rheumatism had en- 
tirely left me. Besides the rheumatism I, 


Hood’s Cures 


like many others of sedentary habits—for I 
have been a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church forty years—have been trou- 
bled with dyspepsia, but while taking the 
medicine my appetite has been good, food 
digested well and I have gained several 
pounds. I have also been troubled with 
insomnia, but since taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla sleep much better.’’—Rev. W. R. Pur 
FER, Richford, Vt. | 


HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
bilhousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 











‘A “COSEY CORNER.” 


As you look at this ‘‘Cosey Corner’ you 
can feel the pulses of comfort beating all through 
your body at eighty to the minute. 

It is all made in one piece, and it fits into 
any corner in any room, taking no space that 
cannot easily be spared, and converting an un- 


interesting waste into the most charming nook in the whole house. 
You cannot overestimate the effect of one of these ‘‘cosey corners” in a room; 
it changes the whole apartment; it is odd and interesting; it is comfort-crammed and 


it is fashionable. 


It is not expensive. Do not be frightened by the bugbear of economy. There is 
no reason why you should not own it as naturally as you would own a sofa, Price 


will not prevent you. 


Will you not see it at once? 
NOW READY: General Catalogue for 1894; 288 pages; 300 illustrations. 


One copy 


to any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS. OUTLOOK. 1855. He then took a course of medical lectures 


2 ie : s and offered himself as a missionary to the American 
While political exigencies have of late had  poard in 1856. He was ordained at New Haven June 
much to do with spreading distorted and ex- 44 1857, and two days later married Miss Amelia A. 
aggerated notions of the business conditions Gilbert, and July 7 sailed with her from Boston for 
and outlook of the country there can be no Smyrna. After three years spent at Cesarea, Mr. 
doubt that there has been a considerable im- and Mrs. Leonard removed to Marsovan, in 1860. 
provement within the past few weeks, both as With the exception of a single visit to the United 
respects the volume of trade and the atmos- States he remained in missionary service for twenty- 
phere about the counting-room and the mill. three years. In 1882, on account of enfeebled health, 
2 SF yer 4 he was constrained to withdraw from the foreign 
Bank clearings indicate a slight recovery dur- service, living for a greater part of the time at New 
ing October from the extreme depth of trade Haven, Ct., where he was well known and much be- 
during September, and since November was loved. The funeral service was held there on Nov. 
ushered in there have been more resumptions 2. Mr. Leonard was a Christian gentleman in every 
of mills, railroad earnings have shown im- sense of the word and his heart was bound up in 
the work of missions, to which he gave the best 
years of his life. Not until his later years did 
On the other hand, there is no mistaking he Gove &P she hope that he should return to his 
a ‘ loved work in Turkey. Many in the regions of Cap- 
the fact that the one great retarding influence padocia and Anatolia, whom he had been the means 
still at work is the apprehension as to further of leading into the Christian life, recognized him as 
legislation. The proposed new tariff laws, their spiritual father. Mrs. Leonard, the faithful 
particularly, are a drawback upon trade, and and efficient associate of her husband in all his 
especially upon trade in those sections where missionary life, survives him. 
manufactures of protected articles constitute 
the chief industry. Importers, too, are con- CATARRH, Nor LoOcAL, BuT CONSTITUTIONAL.— 
strained by the possibility of reduced tariffs Dr. Dio Lewis, the eminent Boston physician, in a 
to withhold their usual orders. And not til] magazine article, says: ‘A radical error underlies 
the new tariff law is in print, at least, with nearly all medical treatment of catarrh. It is nota 
disease of the man’s nose; it is a disease of the man, 
showing itself in the nose—A Loca/ exhibition of a 
Constitutional trouble.” Therefore, he argues, the 
é ’ use of snuff and other local applications is wrong, 
for any length of time ahead or doing more and while they seem to give temporary relief they 
than a hand to mouth business. Happily, the really do more harm than good. Other leading 
Washington dispatches all point to prompt authorities agree with Dr. Lewis. Hence, the only 
and early action on the tariff on the part of proper method of cure for catarrh is by taking 
the. House of Representatives, with indica- 4 constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which, reaching every part of the body through 
structions such as delayed the silver repeal the ‘Binod, done stishinate oi impurtiios and makee 
bill. the whole man healthier. It removes the cause of 
7 : 5 the trouble and restores the diseased membrane to 
Other matters of legislation are being pressed proper condition. That this is the practical result 
and some in which the business world will jg proven by thousands of people who have been 
have great interest. Such, for instance, as cured of catarrh by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
bills regulating bank note issues, with a pos- — 
sibility that State bank issues will be made WE DID NOT INTEND 
feasible. Bankruptcy and Pacific railroads that your children 
bills are most urgently desired also, if they 
can be put into half desirable shape. 


provement and the movement of commodities 
has been more free. 





enough of discussion to reveal the drift of 
congressional opinion concerning it, will busi- 
ness men feel justified in making contracts 


tions that the Senate will not offer any ob- 








should use our 








The low price of wheat and many other im- 
portant commodities is a hard factor to sur- 
mount in making a turn in the tide of trade. 
With so large a part of the population depend- 
ing upen the proceeds of sale of wheat, wool, 
corn, cotton and other direct products of the a 
soil, and their power to consume restricted by STERLING SILVER INLAID 
the low prices obtained, it is difficult to hold SPOONS AND FORKS 


very sanguine views as to anything like a P a 
‘ : ; g as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
boom in business for a long time ahead, cer- . d 4 * 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 


tainly not till another crop is in sight, with, | oniy py 
it is to be hoped, better prices for the farmers. The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
A ’ ad 

pad lee aT 








REV. JULIUS YALE LEONARD. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, - DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Mr. Leonard died at Clifton Springs, N.Y., on DENVER and COLORADO. 
Sunday, Oct. 29, after a brief illness. He was born O'ER SERV ices eer & See ve 
at Berkshire, N. Y., June 12, 1827, graduated at Yale ment a those who are dissatisfied 
in 1851 and after spending two years at the Yale We attont te the nallodion af nrincipal PR 
Theological Seminary he graduated at Andover in terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 


city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
ings as will best protect and advance the 





interests of clients 
J A M ES Cc . Wi LSON 7] We can furnish references in most parts of the 
Patentee and Manufacturer, East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
24 West 234 Street, New York. will make an indemnity bond if desired 


Our wide experience in these matters, our know]l- 
edge of values, and our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


charge. 
We solicit correspondence. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 


8% Graranteed run-Paia St0Ck, 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
lowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
3) terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

ir $15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
a =. draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
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‘ ‘hureh Se ye 
Airtight. In various kinds of wood, ‘300 churches ot | TWA National Building & Loan Association, 


various denominations are using them. 
VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Make the Most of 
’ Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings carn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘sons a 


Vlease mention the Congregationalist. 


The New Battleship — 


Massachusetts, in both speed and 
power, has no superior in the Navies 


of the World. 
THE 


AdSAChus 


ENEFI< 
VATE a 


SOcIAT! 


has no superior in the world of Life 
Insurance, and can give absolute pro- 
tection at the minimum of cost. 
60 per cent, of usual rates. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


81,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. It 
ives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
alues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


gen 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, daly, 1893. 

















CASH CAPITAL. .......cceccsscccccccscescssers 3.000.000.08 
Reserve Premium Fund ...........++++++s00++++ 4,225,68 = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes eye 
NOt BArPlUs. ..ccecossesroee oecece esecoceeceseces 1,009,548. 
CASH ASSETS.............+++- $9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. a 
Cash in Banks.. : $193,638 - 
Real Estate. ........ccccssscccccosess eee 1,568,781.97 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 608,798.37 
Dasccsocasnnknetedsaen tees vaminaehacebose® 6 1759.3 
United States Stocks (market value)........- 1,408,550.00 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 573,455.00 
(market value)......cccscscccccccceesecerceses 3! yt 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 01.000.00 
Loans on Stocks, poveme on demand......... 21,000. 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 718,505.67 


Agents 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892.__ 
TOTAL. ..........0cserceeenes sees $9,116,182.11 


W. L. BIGELOW, ph 
I 


a F venue M. B 8, Ass’t Secretaries. 


H : 
NEw York, July 11, 1893, 
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PRESIDENT OLEVELAND'S THANKS- 
GIVING PROCLAMATION, 


While the American péople should every 
day remember with praise and thanksgiving 
the divine goodness and mercy which have 
followed them since their beginning as a na- 
tion, it is fitting that one day in each year 
should be especially devoted to the contem- 
nlation of the blessing we haverreceived from 
the hand of God and to the grateful acknowl- 
edgment of His loving kindness. 

Therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President 
of the United States, do hereby designate and 
set apart Thursday the 30th day of the pres- 
ent month of November, as a day of thanks- 
giving and praise to be — and observed by 
all the people of our land. On that day let 
us forego our ordinary works and employ- 
ments and assemble in our usual places of 
worship, Where we may recall all that God 
has done for us and where from grateful 
hearts our united tribute of praise and song 
may reach the throne of grave. Let the re- 
union of kindred and the social meeting of 
friends lend cheer and enjoyment to the day, 
and let generous gifts of charity for the relief 
of the poor and needy prove the sincerity of 
our thanksgiving. 





CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate, The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 









The Century Magazine......... 83.60 
Harper’s Magazine............. oo wae 
Atlantic Monthly..... - 3.25 
Seribner’s Magazine........ccccoscsecsees 2.60 
Review Of ROVIOWS.seccasccceccccccscccsecccsescces 2.35 
American Agriculturist . LS 
Harper’s Weekly. . 3.25 

* Bazar.... . 3.25 
Public Opinion........ . 2.50 
Harper's Young People... . 1.60 
BE. NICHKOIAS. .cscccccvcdeucwcrccrscdcvessccnscvescccse 2.60 
Our Little Ome8...ssccccsccccccccccccccsccccscscocees 1,30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 





“Tes Cruel 


-for them not to 
give you 


fa) Pearline 
LWA for your 
“ie! wash- 


a ing, 








7) Your 
 adles) folks 
can't 


) know much 

about it. 
My! They could save their 
money, and all your hard 
work besides. I'm thankful 
the lady I live with is just the 
other way. She knows what 
Pearline will do, and she 
wants it. She'd never let me 
lose my time trying to get 
things clean with soap—and 
she wouldn’t stand it to have 
her clothes all worn out with 
rubbing, either.’’ That's the 
truth. The lack of Pearline 
comes just as hard on the 
mistress’ clothes as it does on 


the laundress’ back. 4 
Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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POWDER: 


/\\ When a woman Knows that 
,GOLD Dust Washing Pow- 
| der makes things clean in half 
| the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “‘something else’’ game. 
MADE BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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A CROWNING INDORSEMENT. 


MAGEE 


Furnaces and Ranges 
ARE THE BEST. 


Awarded Highest Prize and FIVE Medals at the 


World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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$3 SHOE cavitinen. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calif Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
: Policemen’'s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
a y — and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 
jalae. 
Boys and Youths wear the $2,00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $2.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes, Best Dongola. 
W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do Wou Wear Them? ! 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the sargest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 


Extra 


3 paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes, 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dexlers cannot supply you. Take 


no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail, 
Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


The stamped name and price 


32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 














ASTHMA @NASAL CATARRH CURED 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 


Shi anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe- a Specialty. Mon yments. 52-page cat. free. 
cific, Only known unfailing permanent cure. TYPEWRITER 5 Liberty St., New York. 
J send treatise free. B. W. Mair, Cincinnati, O. HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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PROGRESS SINCE SUMNER’S DAY. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale thinks the ad- 
vance this nation has made during the last 
twenty-eight years in its theory and practice 
of governing tne Indians is miraculous. How 
bad it used to be under the old régime may be 
inferred from the following dialogue between 
Dr. Hale and Charles Sumner. Says Dr. 
Hale: 


I never shall forget that in the spring of 
1865, after we had got well through with 
what was then called the war, I was talking 
to Charles Sumner and I said: ‘* Look here, 
Sumner, you have got these colored people 
free and there seems to be achance that you 
will get an amendment to the constitution 
through; why don’t you take care of the In- 
dians?’’ [le paused for a full minute be- 
tore he replied, and it was perhaps the only 
time that I ever saw him look thoroughly 
dejected. ‘' Hale, I don’t think you know 
what you ask.” I said, ‘*I guess I know 
what I ask.’’ ‘I don’t think you do,” he 
answered. ‘ Hale, the whole Indian system 
in this country is so rotten that anybody 
who takes hold of it has got to tear it all up 
from the roots and turn it all bottom up. 
There isn’t a thing in it which is right and 
everything has got to be torn up and planted 
over again before it will live. And some of 
us who have been fighting with these other 
beasts at Ephesus so long do not dare un- 
dertake that thing yet.” 

poe Se Sec 


THE NEGRO’S PROGRESS. 


A few words from Frederic Douglass on 
colored people’s day at the fair were signiti- 
cant. In his address to his people and to 
others who were anxious to hear him he said: 


We fought for your country. We ask 
that we be treated as well as those who 
fought against it. We love your country. 
We ask that you treat us as well as you 
treat those who love only a part of it. Men 
talk of the negro problem. There is no 
negro problem. The problem is whether 
the American people have honesty enough, 
loyalty enough, honor enough, patriotism 
enough, to live up to their own constitu- 
tion. Look at the progress the negro has 
made in thirty years. He has come up out 
of Dahomey unto this. Measure the negro. 
But not by the standard of the splendid 
civilization of the Caucasian. Bend down 
and measure him, measure him from the 
depths out of which he has risen. 


oe 


A KIND WORD FOR NEW METHODS. 


Bishop Potter of the diocese of New York 
stands by the institutional church. In his re- 
cent address to the diocese of New York he 
used the following words: 


We may blunder and fumble with the 
new, strange, grave problems confronting the 
church today, as doubtless in many instances 
we are doing; but even that is a thousand 
times better than not attempting to grapple 
with them at all, and therefore I look with 
profound thankfulness upon the work that 
every parish house, in this city and out of it, 
is doing, and every guild and brotherhood in 
all the land. We may indeed worship the net 
and the drag, but it 1s only those who mend 
and tend and let down their nets who catch 
the fish, and though “ socializing rehgion,”’ 
which somebody has called it (declaring it to 
be only vulgarizing it), is not an end, but a 


The 
Easiest 
Way 


to take Cod Liver Oil so that you will derive 
its full benefit is in Caswell, Massey & Co.'s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and 
Quinine, favorably known for twenty years. 





Once taken you would be almost willing 
to remain sick as an excuse for continuing 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Estabiished 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 
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means, it is, or ought to be, one step more 
toward the end. That, obviously, must be the 
giving, not merely of money, play-rooms, 
reading-rooms, garments and food, but rather, 
and most of all, the giving of ourselves. 


oo 


TWO MODERN KINGS. 


In regard to New York and Brooklyn, beaded, 
respectively, by Croker and McLaughlin, Hon. 
Carl Schurz says: 


Here we have a monarchy which has not 
even the deceptive pretense of splendor and 
prestige, which nobody can serve without 
shame and which has nothing to give but the 
booty of the public robber—a monarchy dis- 
gustingly vulgar in the viciousness of its 
aims and methods as well as in its personnel. 
Charles I. was beheaded and James II. de- 
throned for misgovernment far less outrageous 
than this, and if the citizens of New York and 
Brooklyn were animated with the true spirit 
of freemen they would at once silence the in- 
sidious promptings of a jealous party spirit, 
rise up with the peaceful weapon of the ballot 
in their hands and relieve themselves of the 
disgraceful yoke of their bandit kings far more 
easily than the English rid themselves of the 
Stuarts. 





7 simple beauty of our 
new “Colonial” design 
in Cut Glass appeals to the 
best taste. We ure making 
it in the full line of table- 
ware, and our orders from 
the Dealers are such as to 
assure us that this pattern 
otf Dorflinger’s Amer- oR 
ican Cut Glass will be a 2 
much sought after. \@y 


Trade-Mark 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 
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ROGERS 





A A, Fictitious BRANDS OF 
J THE QUESTION“W 
{ (need never be asKed 


If you are not sure where the genui 
obtained, address Hx Mexipen B 

Illustrations of latest « esigns and val 
you. (MENTION 


; this TRADE MARK as it 
guarantees THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX “ 
ON EVERY ARTICLE 
4 FOR SALE BY THE PRI 


GOODS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN IN USE SINCE THE YEAR. 


— -1847- ——— 


ROGERS SPOONS 


ETC.WERE UNKNOWN UNTIL MANY YEARS LATER. 


ILLTHEY WEAR’?) 
if your 600ds bear \ 


1847” IS STAMPED 


NCIPAL DEALERS. 

ne 1847 Rogers Goods can le S 
RITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn 
uable information will be mai'ed 
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OUR STOCK OF 


Cut Glass 


For CHRISTMAS 
IS NOW VERY COMPLETE. 


We have just received an invoice 
of the celebrated 


LIBBEY CUT GLASS, 


In the new WORLD’S FAIR patterns. 











Bowls (like the above), with or 
without foot, also Flower Globes, 
Vases, Celery Trays, etc., etc. 


ABRAM FRENCH CO., 89, 91, 93 Franklin St., Boston. 











Seripture, Tempe 
or private talks. 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World's Fair, 


rance and other subjects for profitable public lectures 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


Catal ’ 
“tre.” J. B. GOLT & 60. 189 La Salle St., Chicago. Ill. 
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A SUGGESTIVE BUT NOT INSPIRING 
OONTRAST. 


py REV. I. W. SNEATH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 





The Massachusetts Baptist Anniversaries 
held recently in Cambridge suggest a con- 
trast between the Sunday school work of this 
denomination and that of the Congregational 
churches of this State. Mr. W. W. Main, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Baptist Sunday 
school Association, stated that through the 
efforts of this association there are sixty-three 
more Baptist Sunday schools in Massachusetts 
than three years ago, and 5,000 more souls 
hearing the Word of God every Sunday. In 
the Jast seven years Sunday schools were or- 
ganized as follows: 1887 two, 1888 three, 1889 
four, 1890 two, 1891 seventeen, 1892 twenty- 
two, 1893 twenty-four. Of the twenty-four or- 
ganized this year there are five in Boston, 
three in New Bedford, two in Lowell, one in 
Lynn and one in Holyoke, showing that at 
least one-half were located in cities. It was 
also strenuously urged that the strong and 
wealthy churches should establish and support 
mission schools. The Congregationalists who 
were present. appreciated this appeal, know- 
ing that out of the mission school begun by 
the Prospect Street Congregational Church of 
Cambridge the Pilgrim, Wood Memorial and 
Hope Churches were developed. 

We turn from this inspiring report of the 
Baptist Sunday School Association to the re- 
port of Rev. R. B. Tobey in the minutes of the 
last annual meeting of our General Associa- 
tion. Hesays: “ Asa matter of fact your com- 
mittee are compelled to report a net loss from 
our Sunday schools in two years of 2,400... . 
If we turn in another direction and look at 
the average attendance in our schools we find 
that back in 1867 this was seventy-nine per 
cent,, in 1891 sixty-nine per cent., in 1892 only 
sixty-five per cent. . . . Weget nothing cheer- 
ing when we look at the number admitted to 
the church from the Sunday schools. There 
were nearly five hundred less in 1892 than in 
1891 and we have steadily decreased in Sun- 
day school contributions from $44,242 in 1890 
to $42,005 in 1891 and $41,063 in 1892.” 

The contrast is anything but encouraging. 
It should command the serious attention of 
Sunday school workers. The causes of this 
decline should be ferreted out and the proper 
remedy applied. At the last meeting of the 











TO MAKE A 


Chocolate 
Cake 


Follow the regular reci 


until it 
comes to the icing; then use 
ng’s Readymade Chocolate Icing 
It saves trouble, saves expense, 
saves anxiety. It’s sure to be de- 
licious. Price 25 cts. per Ib. can. 
Sold by all Grocers. 


Lang Chocolate Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate makers, 4 
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General Association the Sunday school com- 
mittee was “instructed to investigate the 
causes of decline in our Sunday school mem- 
bership and report on the same at our next 
annual meeting.’ May we plead with this 
committee to do thorough work and give to 
us a complete report? The committee on the 
work of the churches in the Suffolk North 
Conference will render any service in its 
power and, doubtless, Jike committees in the 
other conferences will do the same. Let us 
have the report and then, with renewed en- 
thusiasm, let the churches proceed without 
delay to check this ebbing tide. 
closed celia <cetie seen 

The self-control that puts aside its own 
preferences, and seems pleased, is not hypoc- 
risy; it is the exchangeable silver coin of 
society, without which intercourse would be- 
come rough and snappish. It is not sufficient 
to stop at being good; advance must be made 
to fine manners.—Kale Gannett Wells. 

Fe ANE SR Rae 

The truths of nature are one eternal change, 
one infinite variety. There is no bush on the 
face of the globe exactly like another bush. 
There are no trees in the forest whose boughs 
bend into the same .network, nor two leaves 
on the same tree which could not be tuld one 
from the other, nor two waves in the sea ex- 
actly alikke.— Ruskin. 


Whiting’s Fine Stationery, 


One wishing to com- 
ply with all the de- 
mands of polite so- 
ciety will be careful 
that one’s writing 
papers be entirely 
correct. Whiting’s 
Stationery is the 
standard form for 
correspondence, These papers are the most 
elegant made. Come in rough or smooth 
finish and all the fashionable tints and sizes, 

Sold by all first-class dealers in stationery. 








WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane St. 





“’ COUGHS, 
-COLDS,ASTHMA, 
HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 
Regular SizesS5¢& 75¢ 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 
MADE ONLY BY 


F, W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 
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Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 


P'ttsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


LL Leather is soft and 
oe with Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25c, and 


your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 


swob and book — How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


You can write a hundred letters 
as readily as one, if you have 


The Simplex 
Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 1oocopies can be made. 50 copies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes. Send for circulars and samples, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO,, 


22 Vesey St., New York, 


Highest Honors at Chicago, 1893. 
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LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 
mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class, Send for catalogue. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. 
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of all concerned if, in correspond ted by 


announcements in Our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 








For gale y all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


— There is a better thing than realizing 
the ideal; it is to idealize the real.—Rev. John 
W. Chadwick. 

—— People complain that my books always 
carrya moral. I wouldn’t write if they didn’t. 
—Fdward Everett Hale. 

—— The edifice of moral and social improve- 
ment can never be erected on the ruins of 
charity.—Cardinal Gibbons. 

—— I would infinitely rather be ordained to 
the ministry by my own mother than by any 
pope or archbishop in the world.—Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker. 

—— Have your beliefsand have your doubts. 
Believe your beliefs and doubt your doubts. 
Never doubt your beliefs and never believe 
your doubts.—Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. 

— Church unity is to be effected not by 
compromise but by comprehension. Catho- 
licity will be the ideal church form, co-opera- 
tion the ideal church method.—Rev. George 
Dana Boardman. 

—— With regard to the Christianity of the 
gospels I am an enthusiast and an optimist; 
with regard to the church, its past history, 
present state and future prospects, Iam, I fear 
very much the reverse.—Prof. A. B. Bruce. 

—— Did it ever occur to you that it is a very 
soothing thing to know exactly what you are 
going to do, if things dp not go your way? 
You have then made yourself equal to the 
worst, and have only to wait and find out what 
was ordained before the foundation of the 
world.—Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 

— When I look at the subjects for legisla- 
tion to which the bar, by its training, its 
learning and ability, is fitted above all other 
men I wonder why our great profession is 
content to use its immense faculties, so adapted 
to promote the welfare of mankind, in the 
mere accretion of wealth or is seduced from a 
field of labor so suited to its energies to waste 
them in the pursuit of federal honors and 
emoluments, whether in the Cabinet or in 
Congress or in the diplomatic service.—Presi- 
dent J. R. Tucker of the American Bar 
ation. 


Associ- 


—— (Quietness and peace now reign through- 
out the Indian country. The Indians have 
lost much faith in their ghost dances. They 
realize the folly of ruthless attacks upon the 
whites and do not fear the hostility toward 
them that they once did. In other words, the 
Indians are becoming civilized, and the possi- 
bility of any serious outbreak is remote. The 
Indian agents no longer plunder them. The 
agents are now, for the most part, army ofti- 
cers and have the confidence of the Indians. 
I believe thoroughly in appointing army offi- 
cers to the posts of Indian agents.—Gen. Wes- 
ley R. Merritt of the Department of Dakota. 

—— This teaching that calls on every Chris- 
tian man as a matter of course to be grand 
and heroic not only makes sad “those whom 
God has not made sad,” it not only discour- 
ages and depresses excellent Christian people, 
devout, humble, earnest, who are quite clear 
that there is no grandeur or heroism about 
them, but in some cases, I am afraid, it leads 
to a disappointment which embitters, enfee- 
bles and even destroys the Christian life. 
Men expect to be heroic and they are not 
heroic, they expect to be grand and they are 
not grand, and they come to the conclusion 
that the promises and hopes of the gospel are 
not for them. Let us accept the duties to 
which God appoints us, however humble and 
however obscure, not choosing great things 
for ourselves but having our minds drawn to 
the things that are lowly.—Rev. Dr. R. W. 
Dale. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
The Best Tonic Known, 
furnishing sustenance to both brain and body. 
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THE ENVY OF KINGS. 


The Princes of the Earth May 
Envy the Poor, 


Riches and Power Cannot Make Life 
Pleasant or Happy. 


The True Way to Find Happiness For 
Those Who Have it Not. 








Wealth does not make happiness. It does 
not make even comfort. 

Sickness blights everything. 

Kings and princes. may envy the poor the 
blessing of good health. 

If you are in pain or suffering you cannot 
be happy. 

This is why the remarks of the well-known 
Harriet Robinson, of 74 Snell St., Fall River, 
Mass., have so much weight and are worthy 
of all attention. 

“T firmly believe,’ she said, ‘ that-I should 
not be living today if it had not been for Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
Such awful pains in my head and back, and 
my stomach, oh, it was so bad! I nowam well 
and eat naturally. I have no pains or distress. 
Thanks to Dr. Greene’s Nervura I am well 
again. It was over two years ago that I was 
cured, and no trace of the disease has re- 
turned.” 





HARRIET ROBINSON. 


Another widely known lady, Mrs. N. Blatt, 
of 73 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J., speaking 
in the same vein, says: 

“T have been suffering with pain in the 
back and head. I tried doctors, but found no 
relief. I was recommended to try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. I now 
sleep soundly and have no pain, and am well, 
thanks to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy.”’ 

If youare a sufferer from disease it is plainly 
your own fault if you do not get cured. This 
wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, will certainly cure 
you. It is purely vegetable and harmless. 

Itis constantly prescribed and recommended 
by doctors. It is the discovery of a physician, 
Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the famous and successful specialist in curing 
all forms of nervous and chronic diseases. 
He can be consulted without charge, personally 
or by letter. 





on 30 DaysTrial 


a: durable and 
A radical 


cure effected. Gant on Sealed cata 
Egg 69 Dearborn St. 


leston Truss Co. 





Chicago, 





. Church Equipment. 





TUBULAR ~ 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents, 
Established in England, 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone ( 
Cheaper in Price { 
Than the ordinary bell 


genrtoase with full deserip. 











U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
ethuen, ee 











CHURCH — 
| CARPETS. 


2 hey) In connection with our wholesal: 
we are 
a u to sell CARPETS forus: 


in CHU RCHES at man 

\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
wail i | solicit ceepenpeasrnen, 
. = 
i} 
‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 
Wholesale and ites CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, ss\iB23\'s.., Boston, 





















Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘Wee von wa 











A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 











Glass 
HIN ; 


guaranteed. Catalogue 
ice list free 
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HURC. TEELY & 4 OTHER PUREST, BEST 
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ROY, N. CO eeN UNE 


-T. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy hom pot te cement & seg Ba Send for 
Catalogue. €. , Hil Iisboro, 0. 
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Your Family 
should be 
provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYERS 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 





Some It is a great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies 
Perspire of “full habit” 


suffer mtch from 
Constantly | this cause, 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


Ginfort Powder 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 


it will positively cure 


Eczema, Itching, 
Burns, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid, 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 








‘ Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 











ad 






"WORTH & GUINEA A BOX,” 
EECHAM 
PILLS 


(Tasteless— Effectual. ) 


For Sick- Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Liver Disorders and 


e 3 

Female Ailments. } 
Renowned all over the World. § 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. $ * 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others, $ 

Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by ¢ 


druggists and dealers. Price 2§ cents a § 
box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Ate 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


MARK TWAIN. 
The Bismarck of humorists. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


Nature is less partial than she appears, and 
all situations in life have their compensations 
along with them. Circumstances, I should 
say, qualified Bunyan perfectly well for the 
work which he has had todo. Ifhe had gone to 
school, as he said, with Aristotle and Plato, 
if he had been broken in at a university and 
been turned into a bishop, if he had been in 
any one of the learned professions, he might 
easily have lost or might never have known 
the secret of his powers. He was born to be 
the poet-apostle of the English middle classes, 
imperfectly educated like himself; and, being 
onefof themselves, he had the key of their 
thoughts and feelings in his own heart.—J. A. 
Froude. 

TOLSTOI AND IBSEN. 

There’s Tolstoi, towering in his place 

O’er all the rest by head and shoulders ; 
No sunshine on that noble face, 

Which nature meant to charm beholders! 
Mad with his self-made martyr’s shirt, 

Obscene, through hatred of obsceneness, 
He, from a pulpit built of dirt, 

Shrieks his Apocalypse of Cleanness! 


There’s Ibsen, puckering up bis lips, 
Squirming at nature and society, 
Drawing, with tingling finger tips, 
The clothes off naked Impropriety ! 
So nice, 80 nasty and so grim, 
He hugs his gloomy, bottled thunder; 
To summon up one smile from him 
Would be a miracle of wonder! 


Turn down the lights! put out the sun! 
Man is unclean and morally muddy, 
The Fairy Tale of Life is done, 
Disease and dirt must be our study. 
Tear open Nature’s genial heart, 
Let neither God nor gods escape us, 
But spare, to give our subjects zest, 
The basest god of all—Priapus. 
—Robert Buchanan, in The Idler. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


You have fought so stoutly for us, zon have been so 
hearty in counseling of us, that I shall never forget 
your favors toward us.— Pilgrim’s Progress. 

That which Christiana unto Great Heart said 

In tender tones we would to thee repeat— 

How hast thou for us fought, bow for us plead, 
Against the insidious foes who barred our way ; 

So heartened that we suffered not defeat, 

So guided that our steps went not astray ; 

One prayer of thine, a word of hope or cheer, 
Steadied our souls and poised us for the fray, 

Then sent us forth, unclogged by doubt or fear, 

Out of the darkness into cloudless day. 


And we shall ne’er forget, though for a space 
Thy voice be silent, close within the heart 

The spoken word lies hid—e’en in the place 
Where Christ is hidden from the world apart— 
Thus still a strength and counselor thou art! 


And of the pilgrims thou hast never met— 

A host long counseled by thy printed word— 

Think ye that these will ever here forget 

The hopeful guide who thus unseen, unheard, 

When subtle foes the upward path beset, 

To fuller life the slumbering pulses stirred, 

Or resolute made the oft inconstant will— 

Nay' these rejoice that thou canst guide them still. 
—A. D. F. Randolph, in the Evangelist. 








LIFE is matoney Se meng peace who have the taint of 
scrofula in their blood. e agonies caused by the dread- 
ful running sores and other manifestations of this 
disease are beyond description. There is no other 
remedy equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for scrofula, — 








A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/at. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scott's Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is partly 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 


The only possible help 
in Consumption ts the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wondersin Con- 
sumption gust this way. 














Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggista. 


BAD COMPLEXIONS: 


Pimples, blackheads, red} rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful tinger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 


blemishes are prevented and 
Em 
* 














cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 

and beautifying soap in the 

world, as well as purest and 

sweetest of toilet and nursery 

soaps. The only medicated 

Toilet soap, and the only pre- 

ventive and cure of facial and 

haby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

f'ammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 

minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 

greater than the combined sales of all other skin 

and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
Porter Drue anv Cuem. Corp., Boston. 

&az~ “* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free, 


HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak. 
ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 
f and Pains rv lieved in one minute by 

the Cuticurs Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-killing strenethening plaster. 











COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 





U S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CoO. 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 


to visit our office daily. 


Send for Circulars. 








rheum andevery form of bl i Itisr ly 
sure to benefit all who give it a fair trial. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 











FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


ty MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REV. Le 





Are 
ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET,’ - - - 


BOSWORTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food toavoid. By 
Joun H MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 





CATIONALIST. 














A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 








BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. EW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE GREAT’ 


FOR 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


1. P_FRINK. 
551 PEARL 































Three Famous Boyhoods. 


Shakespeare, the Boy, by his best 
modern interpreter, Prof. W. J. Rolfe; 
Walter Scott, the Boy, by the 
keenest of English critics, Andrew Lang ; 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 14% x 21 inches in size, -resented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 
$1.75 now, get Tue Companion FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 
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NOW READY!!! 
THE NEW 3HDITIOoNW 
OF THE 
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GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHER'S BIBLE 


Revised Throughout by the Soundest Biblical Authorities in Accordance 
with the Most Recent Investigations. 


WITH NEW HELPS AND A MACNIFICENT W_ SERI 











OF MA 


Specially prepared to illustrate the geography of Palestine and the adjacent countries, from 
tu the destruction of Jerusalem, and embodying the most recent discoveries down to March, nese times 


The Most Complete Teacher’s Bible in Existence. 





THE S. 5. TEACHER'S EDITION. 


HIS well-known volume in its 
present form has lost nothing 
of its former utility, but is fur- | 
ther enriched with new authen- © 
tic information of every descrip- — 
tion, arranged with the closest 
attention to facility of reference. ‘= 
Thus enlarged, the book has be- © 
come by far the most instructive : 
and exhaustive compendium of every * 
kind of information essential to © 
Biblical study, and will be found © 


HOLY BIBLE, 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


BY HIS MAJESTTS SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES, 


An Invaluable Companion for © 
Every Minister, Teacher © 
and Private Student. 


Every Genuine Copy Has the | 
Title-Page as Shown 





In every division of the work frequent reference has been made to the Revised Version, a competent 
knowledge of which is universally regarded as invaluable and indispensable to Bible students. 


Eleven Editions—SIX ON FINE WHITE PAPER, FIVE ON THE FAMOUS “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER, 


AT PRICES FROM 81.25 TO 820.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Sole Agents in the United States for ‘‘Oxford’’ Bibles, Prayer-Books, Etc, 


33 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 











Milton, the Boy, 
by his great biographer, 
Prof. David Masson: — 

Three unique articles 
giving new glimpses 
of our old favorites as they were at school, 
at play and at home, will appear next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 






















